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ND MONTH 25, 1888. 


BoA4RviIn G.—Two desirable second story rooms, 
first-class table. Friends. No. 1718 Green Street. 








OR RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 


good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 


[Paen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 





BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 











FRIENDS’ LIBRARY LECTURES. 


The Lecture Gomes of the Library Association of Friends 
announce the followi: ecturers to appear in the Second Course 
to be delivered for the neat of the Library. 

THIRD MONTH 8TH. 


Prof. ROBT, ELLIS THOMPSON, University of Pa. 


“ TRELAND.,” 
THIRD MONTH 28TH. 


Prof. JAMES MACALISTER, Supt. Public Schools 
of Philadelphia. 
“THE ART OF ETCHING.” 


TICKETS (Remaining Lectures), - - 
SINGLE TICKETS, - - - - - 


- 60 Cents. 
- 35 Cents. 


These Lectures will be delivered in the Lecture room of 
Friends’ Central School, Race St. above 15th, Philadelphia. 


(COURSE OF SEVEN LECTURES 


——TO BE DELIVERED IN THE—— 


HALL OF THE ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS, 


BROAD AND CHERRY STREETS, PHILA. 





THIRD DAY, 3D MONTH 6TH 
GEORGE VAUX, Jr., Philadelphia. 
‘‘Camera Sketches in the Far West.” 
THIRD-DAY, 30 MONTH 20TH. 
HENRY C. McCOOK, Philadelphia. 
‘*Baby Life of Spiderlings.”” With Illustrations. 
THIRD-DAY, 4TH MONTH 3D 


Prof. J. RENDELL HARRIS, Haverford College. 
Subject to be announced. 


LECTURES BEGIN AT 8 P. M. 


Tickets can be obtained from any of the officers, or at the 
rooms of the Institute, 1316 Filbert street; the Friends’ Book- 
store, 304 Arch street; Friends’ Free Library, Germantown ; 
Friends’ Book Association, 8. W. Cor. 15th and Race streets; or 
at the Hall on the evening of the Lecture. 
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Send your address on a postal card for a copy of 


REE LANDRETHS’ 


Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price List of 
- GARDEN :+:SEEDS >: 
For 1888 mailed free to all applicants. Address D. Lan- 


dreth & Sons, Seed Growers and Merchants, Philadelphia, 
Penna. (Mention this paper). 


Jacos J. STYER. T. WALTER STYER. 


STYER BROTHERS, 
NURSERYMEN, 


GROWERS OF FRUIT TREES, VINES AND PLANTS, 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, ETC. 
CONCORD VILLE -DELA WARE CO., PA. 


QUEEN & CO. 924 Cuestwurst 


403 Sumas St. 


FOR DRY GOODS | 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT | 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 


- STREETS. 


needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be fownd in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 


ties of goods, 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, 8 and _— 
zers. Removed to 2043 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety, 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, h: - 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
t antosest to every utilitarian 
C'ne the establishment. If you 
cannot get here, write for wants, 


_ ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. — 


© AFENVESTHENS 


Surplus, $355,016 
In our ees Department, in sums of 


to $200, pine 
38 o% $5. in Savings Certificates are 
100 “0 


pay 
demand. Inthe MORTCACE DEPARTMENT 
in amounts of $300 and (wyerde. = 
interest, payable half yearly. = = . 16 years 5 
and 10 months ve have meee we 
ve loaned $11,156,430, pa eaten of interest and 
ree was returned promptly to investors. 
ncipal and interest fully guaranteed by Ca — 
surplus of $1, wie ale In other 
is assured. More than a Milllon Dollars 
1 9G reve thas been in vested, returns on which 
largely in excess of Ten per cent. 


J.B. WA TKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


LAWRENCE.KANSAS. 
Hew York Mug'r, HENRY DICKINSON, 243 Broadway. 





GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money To LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


OFFICES: { Fortieth " Lancaster Avenue. 





A true —s erfect Soap for Babies, 
Children or el of Delicate Skin. 


AF Ric AS. FIVE THOUSAND MILES 

rom Philadelphia ws the stately 
palm tree, producing a beautiful orange- 
colored fruit, rich in oil of the most healing 
nature for burns, scealds or bruises. 

We buy the best of this oil and make our 
PALM TOILET SOAP entirely of it. When 
the Soap is made it contains many of the 
healing properties of the oil. 

For Persons of Delicate Skin and Children, 
some of our friends say it isthe best Toilet 
Soap in the world. Price $1.25 per dozen. 


532 St. John St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 

hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 

JOSEPH L. JONES. 





S4 OOL PRINTING, circulars, catalogues, pro- 

grammes, note-heads, bill-heads, reports, numbered books, 
etc. Call and see samples of these that we havedone and are do- 
ing for numerous Friends’ schools and colleges. Orders by mail 
will be promptly filled. 

FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE, 
8. W. Cor. SIXTH AND ARCH STs. 

Entrance on Sixth St. Take Elevator. 


S WARTHMORE. For Rent Furnished, a pleasant 
12-room, Queen Anne Cottage adjoining college, with ore 
acre of ground, young fruit, excellent water, with all modern 
improvements. Will rent cheap to desirable tenant. Address 
Or Magill & Williams, DaviD SCANNELL, 
30 North 7th St. 814 Arch Street. 





Qc 


ORENT.—THE RESIDENCE 421 N. SIXTH 
Street. The owner reserving a small suite of rooms. Apply 
oa 


HENRYOC.ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. Tents STREET, PHILADA. 
Residence, 404 N. 82d St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 


ONSTANTLY ON HAND 


—AN ASSORTMENT OF— 


PRICES 
REASONABLE. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES 


SUITABLE FOR 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GARMENTS. 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 


LypiA A. MuRpPzy, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


109 N. 10TH STREET, Philada. 








EWLIN & OLIVER, OLD Goup Bovaut. 
GOLD CHAIN MANUFACTURERS. 


OLD GOLD CHAINS MADE LIKE NEw. 
ALL KInps oF JEWELRY REPAIRED. 


_107 S. EIGHTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
WEST PHILADELPHIA BARGAIN FOR SALE. 


HREE-STORY double house, thirteen rooms, 
modern conveniences, porches, plenty fruit and 
shade trees. Lot, 50x 150 feet. For full par- 
iculars apply to J. F. GREEN, 112 South goth St. 


in 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 





Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLzy, Principal, address, (during vaca 
tion), Media, Pa. 


Or to 
Tuomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


FP RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 13th, 1887. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


APPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one how 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 
SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING and DAY 
School near Jenkintown, Pa., Bound Brook R. R. Ten 
miles from Philadelphia. 

Second term begins First month 30th, 1888. Courses will be 
arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to prepare 
pupils for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $165 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $45. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. TomLINson, Principal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec., 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888 
NOW READY. 


A handsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, giving a care- 
fully selected quotation from Friends’ writings for each day of 
the year. Price, 50 cents. By mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Containing an account of the times and places of hol 
the meetings of Friends on the continent of America. Price, 1 
cents each. $1.00 per dozen. 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Price, 10 centseach. $1.00 per dozen, 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


Ss. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 
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Association of Friends to Promote the | 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


OFFICERS. 
Howakp M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Sarag J. Asn, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 
Lypta A. SCHOFIELD, Capeapeneant, 1717 Vine St., 
Henry M. LAING, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


Phila. 


EXEcuTIVE ComMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Leirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, Pa.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschall, 
Doylestown, Pa. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 


HISTORY OF THE SCHOOLS, 

Both these schools have been in existence since the 
early years of the work of colored education in the South, 
soon after the close of the war. The Aiken'School was be- 
gun in 1868, with the support of the Germantown, (Phila- 
delpbia) Branch of the Freedmen’s Union Commission (of 
which Sarah F. Corlies was Secretary, and Elizabeth Dor- 
sey, Treasurer.) In later years it was sustained almost en- 
tirely by the exertions of Martha Schofield. In 1886, how- 
ever, finding the burden of its support too great, she made 
au appeal to the Yearly Meetings of Friends, in Philadel- 
phia and New York, for aid, and as part of the response to 
this appeal, this Association was organized at Philadel- 
phia,in Sixth month, 1886. 

The Aiken School has a valuable property (largely ac- 
cumulated by Martha Schofield), which has been placed in 
the hands of a Board of Trustees. A beginning has been 
made in the formation of aun endowment fund. 

The school at Mt. Pleasant was established in the First 
month, 1866, in charge of Cornelia Hancock, under the su- 
pervision and with the support of the “ Friends’ Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, for the Aid and Elevation of the 
Freedmen,” and was maintained for a number of years by 
that excellent organization. In late years, however, its 
funds have been raised, from year to year, almost entirely 
by Henry M. Laing, Treasurer of the Association, who like 
M. Schofield, found this tax upon him too great. 


CHARACTER OF THE SCHOOLS. 


The Aiken School had last year 270 pupils, divided into | 
nine classes, with eight instructors. This year, the attend- 
ance is larger, and an additional teacher is employed. 
There are, this year, about 300, of whom 40 are boarding 
students. Members of the highest class are prepared to 
become teachers. All are taught industries,—the girls be- 
ing taught to cut, make, and mend garments, etc. ; the 
boys instructed in printing, carpentry, and many details 
of labor about the school property. 

The Mt. Pleasant School had last year about 100 pupils, 
with three teachers. They average somewhat younger 
than those at Aiken. The instruction of this school has 
been carried on for two years in a church, granted free of | 











charge for the purpose, the school building having been 
demolished by a storm in the summer of 1885. 
fund for rebuilding has been partly raised.) 


(A special 


THE NEED FOR CONTINUED AID. 

Those engaged in the work of instructing the colored 
people appeal to us to continue a measure of aid. While 
some progress has been made in establishing public schools 
in the South, they are yet very insufficient. The school 
term in South Carolina averages not over three months in 
the year, and the schools themselves are too few, and sel- 
dom well provided in any particular. To withdraw from 
the field yet, seems like abandoning the colored people, in 
the very midst of the work for their elevation. Moreover, 
it is evident that for years to come there will be great need 
of schools which will do more than provide mere book in- 
struction ,—will, in addition to this, give practical training 
in habits of honest and orderly industry. Such work as 
this is done by these schools, and they are fully entitled tay 
the confidence and help of all who are interested in the 
welfare of the hitherto unfortunate colored people. Money 
sent them is used with the utmost economy,and is made to 
yield the best possible maximum of results. The funds 
supplied by the Association go only to the compensation of 
teachers, and so far have not been sufficient for that pur- 
pose. The students either support themselves, or are other- 
wise aided. 

*,* THE ASSOCIATION EARNESTLY APPEALS TO THOSE 
INTERESTED FOR AID TO ITS FUNDS. 


Statement of Henry M. Laing, Treasurer, to 
Seventh month 1, 1887. 


RECEIPTS. 


received per Edward H. —,. 

Roney M. Laing, 
Chalkley Styer, 
E. 8 Parry, . 
Sarah H. Peirce, . 

“ George L. Maris, . 

* Sarah A. Wildman, 

** E. B. Passmore, . 

‘ 8.R.Coale, . ‘. 

** Ellen P. Haines, . 
Howard M. Jenkins, 
Sarah J. Ash, > 
Lydia Schofield, ‘ 
Priscilla T. Speakman, 
George T. Atkinson, 
Louisa J. Roberts, 
J. M. Truman, Jr., . ‘ 

** Wilmington Friends, . 

‘ J. & M. Yeatman, 

“ Wm. Lloyd, . 

* John Comly, . 

* A Friend, . 
Thomas Doane, 
Sarah C. Fox, 
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EXPENDITURES. 
Cash paid for Books and Postals, 
to Martha Schofield for salaries at 
Aikin, 8. C., 
Cash paid to - 2. Munro f for salaries at Mt. 
Pleasant, 8. C., 


Balance, 


HENRY M. LAING, 
30 N. Turrp Sr., Paria. 
Philadelphia, Sixth month 30, 1887. 


FRIENDS’ CALENDAR. 


A defy Calendar makes a most fitting and appropriate gift. 
It is a daily reminder of the giver, ereoqnest the entire year. 
Moreover, while elegant and useful, i inexpensive. The 
Friends’ Calendar for 1888, is a handsome 4 9x12 inches, 
with a portrait of George Fox, a picture of his home, and a 
tablet containing a slip for each day in the year, with helpful 
quotations from Friends’ writings. Price 50 cents; 12 for 
$5.00. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


FRIENDS’ PRINTING House 8. W. Cor. 6th and ArcH 
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MISPRIZED. 
WHEN Joy and I were used to spend 
The days together, 
We missed not Sympathy as friend ; 
She doth be dumb; she doth not lend 
Her voice to fill the song-some weather. 
We need none else, blithe Joy and I; 
We are content together. 


When Grief and I acquainted grew 

With one another, 
Ah! many voices echoed new, 
But not one brought the comfort true 
That did the silence of that other, 
Who reconciled pale Grief and me, 

With tears, to one another. 

—Julie M. Lippmann in 8S. S. Times. 


MEMOIR OF SARAH A. E. HUTTON? 


Saran AnprREws Evans Horron was born Eighth mo. 
10, 1811, at Sandy Springs, Maryland, and died First 
month 6, 188s, at Richmond, Indiana. She was a 
minister among Friends, and a woman of mark in 
her physical development, in her mental endowment, 
and in her spiritual gifts. 

Small, slender, neat and graceful in her person, 
she never weighed more than 90 pounds, and for 
many years not so much as that. Her mind was 
strong, versatile and active, and she was both indus- 
trious and discreet in its culture. 

But it was her spiritual nature that was deepest 
and brightest and the distinguishing attribute of her 
character. A continuing and earnest student of the 
Bible, she read it in the abounding faith that the 
power that inspired the teachings in the Word was 
always present to open her understanding to the 
things she ought to know. 

When about seven years old her parents, Edmund 
and Elizabeth Evans, left Sandy Springs, after the 
loss of their tannery by fire, and domiciled in Balti- 
more, where the family remained until Sarah was 
twenty-one years of age, when ali removed to Indi- 
ana. At about the age of seventeen, she, with her 
younger sister, went to Westtown boarding school, 
but after six months’ instruction therein she yielded 
to the idea that a woman ought to understand some 
industry that would enable her, in an emergency, to 
be her own support, and with characteristic prompt- 
ness she at once repaired to Philadelphia and entered 
upon an apprenticeship to learn the millinery art, 





1This memoir, which we give almost entire, was written by 
J. F. H. for the Richmond, (Ind.) Palladium, in which it appeared 
ist mo. 24, 1888: it is now republished at the request of many 
Western Friends.—Eps. 





leaving her sister at Westtown; but a year later, 
when her sister left school, she accompanied her to 
their home in Baltimore. Here she went into gen- 
eral society and was much admired for her personal 
charms, her brightness of intellect, her suavity and 
gentleness in bearing, and her taste in dress. 

After a little time in this mode of life an incident 
occurred that illustrates the state of her mind at this 
time. She was dressing for an evening party at 
Joseph Townsend’s and in adjusting a bit of rich lace 
at her throat a doubt sprang up in her mind about 
the propriety of this kind of personal adornment, 
and as the concern rested with her during the even- 
ing, she laid it aside on her return home, and its like 
ever afterward avoided. 

In 1832 her father and his family removed to 
Richmond, Ind., and here Sarah was a favorite in 
social society, and noted for her propriety in dress 
and conduct and her sprightly intelligence in con- 
versation ; and in the fullness of her appreciation of 
the principles of Friends and her devotion to duty, 
she was led to speak for the Master in meetings for 
worship within a short time after her arrival in her 
new home. 

Some years after this she took charge of a Friends’ 
school, under: the auspices of Whitewater Monthly 
Meeting, and thereafter, with a slight interruption, 
teaching was her continued vocation for many years. 
Asa teacher she placed herself in close relationship 
with her pupils, maintaining good government chiefly 
by love and admonition, but appealed to corporeal 
chastisement when moral suasion proved unavailing. 
Perhaps few if any teachers have been more success- 
fal in their work, and rarely if ever has an instructor 
had a larger measure of love and esteem from the 
instructed. 

[In 1857 she was married to John H. Hutton, of 
Richmond, Ind., who died in 1873. Two years later 
her adopted daughter Alice died while at school in 
Normal, IIL, to the intense grief of her mother. Yet 
with characteristic regard for the pleasure of others, 
she did not slacken her energy in the discharge of 
her private or public duties, or allow her grief to 
manifest itself in public to the clouding of other 
hearts. ] 

In the pursuit of knowledge her studies were 
broad and liberal. With the history, principles, and 
traditions of Friends she made herself familiar; in 
general and ecclesiastical history she was well read ;, 
in general scientific progress she took a deep and 
balanced interest far beyond the average of intelli- 
gent people; with the statecraft of the civilized 
world and the higher social problems of the age she 
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kept herself well informed, and to the humanitarian 
movements of the time she gave discriminating con- 
sideration, in her last years devoting much earnest 
attention to the various questions of the day touch- 
ing the duties, the privileges, and the proper sphere 
of physical and moral labor for women. Even at the 
time of her death she was reviving her acquaintance 
with the French language for a purpose she had at 
heart. Within three days of her demise she queried 
with the writer whether the aged were apt to be- 
come unobservant of the things about them and to 
grow indifferent to the world, adding that for her- 
self she felt as deep an interest in the affairs of so- 
ciety and the world at large as she ever did. 

Sarah Hutton’s call to the ministry appears to 
have been sudden and unanticipated, and occurred 
perhaps within a year of her arrival in Richmond 
with her father’s family. Sitting in meeting she felt 
the impulse, recognized its source, laid off her bon- 
net, arose and delivered her message. Her father 
quoted to her I. Corinthians xi., 5: “ But every wo- 
man that prayeth or prophesieth with her head un- 
covered dishonoreth her head.” As she did not feel 
that she should have anything further to say, she 
gave no practical heed to her father’s suggestion, and 
possibly did not interpret the quotation as he did: 
but when, shortly, she again essayed to speak she 
laid aside her bonnet but drew her handkerchief 
over her head ; and when, presently, a third time she 
was called and a second time availed herself of her 
handkerchief that she might not prophesy with her 
head uncovered, and her father still urging, she se- 
cured and wore a cap and continued its use through- 
out her life. Her ministry rapidly grew and the 
monthly meeting placed on her the official seal of an 
approved minister on the 25th of Eleventh month, 
1835, when a little over twenty-four years of age, and 
at her death she had been in the Master’s public ser- 
vice about fifty-four years. 

Her mission in the ministry did not lead her into 
a special line of teaching, and she was never lengthy 
in her communications. While she would at times 
expound the doctrines of Friends or address her dis- 
course to the demands of the occasion, the general 
drift and uniform tendency of her speaking in meet- 
ings for worship was persuasive and inviting, point- 
ing out the truth and the manner of its manifesta- 
tion, and picturing the peace and joy that came of its 
appreciation. Love was the main theme of her ser- 
mons, and it was the fruits of holy love that she 
called on all to enjoy. Her messages were often 
pointed, terse, and sententious, but they were void 
of offense and never left a sting. Perhaps no one so 
long in the service has had the work of her ministry 
so uniformly acceptable or so rarely the subject of 
adverse criticism. 

Notwithstanding the great satisfaction she gave 
in meetings for worship, these meetings were not the 
exclusive field of her fruitful labor. In the business 
meetings of Friends her influence was, perhaps, 
‘superior to that of any other member of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting. Blest with executive ability, with 
a clear perception of what was needed at the mo- 
ment, and with a marvelous discretion to say the 


right thing in the right way at the right time, she 
came to be looked upon almost as an oracle, and her 
utterances would illuminate a dark subject, and un- 
ravel even a tangled subject so that as a rule all 
would fall in with her view and acquiesce in her 
judgment ; nor was this comprehensive insight into 
business matters confined to the formal meetings, 
but in the minutest details included the outside af- 
fairs for the comfort and good of the society, embrac- 
ing First-day schools, social gatherings of Friends, 
and all the series of assemblies created by special ap- 
pointment. 


One of her pupils,now a woman of mature years and 
wide experience, in a private letter thus feelingly 
speaks of Sarah A. E. Hutton. “She was arare teacher 
and always had a large school. Many of the best fam- 
ilies in town, not Friends, being her patrons,and many 
from other places coming to Richmond to be under 
herinstruction. Her schoollgirls always admired her 
so. She used to take us into meeting on Fourth-days 
and such sermons as she would preach ! 

We took such satisfaction in her intellectual and 
literary ability, so much of our good preaching being 
marred by illiteracy. Is not goodness more attrac- 
tive in a beautiful dress? All goodness is attactive, 
but we are more ministered'to when it is an all-round 
harmonious goodness, if it is true. 

As a minister, I think in some ways she has never 
had her equal in our Society. Her mental powers, and 
her wide reading and study, (keeping abreast of the 
times in educational matters,) her scholarly attain- 
ments and quick, comprehensive judgments, were re- 
markable. Her spiritual interpretation of the Bible, 
(with which she was very,familiar) was certainly in- 
spired. I shall never cease;to be thankful that I at- 
tended Indiana Yearly Meeting last fall. She rose from 
a sick bed to attend the meeting, and wasso frail at the 
beginning of the week thatshe could hardly sit through 
the session. But her strength seemed marvelously 
renewed, and she entered into the exercises of the 
meeting with all the zest and earnestness of former 
years. Indeed I never saw her more earnest and im- 
pressive. She dwelt especially upon the future of 
women. Her view seemed projected into the coming 
century ; and she made a prophecy of woman’s future 
work and responsibilities. Dwelt upon the imposed 
conditions and environments resulting largely from 
the earnest labor of the more widely educated and 
largely endowed woman. Spoke of the new oppor- 
tunities, schools, colleges, industries, philanthropies, 
etc., which were fitting women for a vast place in the 
world. She had a sight of it and it cheered her clos- 
ing days. She urged us to go on and be faithful in 
our place and day, and large results would follow. I 
felt sure we should never listen to its like again. In- 
deed we all felt that her presence and her earnest 
words to us, especially in our women’s meeting, were 
a parting benediction. 


Ir we can only find, after seeking first, the king- 
dom of God and its righteousness in our own hearts, 
all things else will be added unto us; for then nothing 
is withholden. 
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THE PEACE-LOVING MENNONITES. 

[The following article, by William Tallack, published in 
the Herald of Peace, (London), gives many interesting and 
some new details concerning that peaceable and simple 
body of Christians, the Mennonites. It seems necessary to 
remark, in the interest of historical accuracy, the omis- 
sion in the article of any definite reference to the large 
and important movement of Mennonites to Pennsylvania, 
in William Penn’s time, and a little later. This began 
with the migration of the first Germantown settlers, in 
1683, and continued until toward the middle of the Eigh- 
teenth Century. The movement from Southern Russia to 
Kansas, and other of our western States and Territories is 
quite a recent thing, as also that to Manitoba,—which we 
think is of much smaller volume than the Kansas move- 
ment.—Eps, INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL]. 
Amin the fertile meadows of Friesland, in East Hol- 
land, near the town of Bolsward, there stood for 
many centuries,-a flourishing Abbey bearing the 
name of the Oldeclooster, In 1535 it was the scene 
of a terrible conflict. A party of 300 excited Ana- 
baptists, headed by one Peter Holtsagher, and ac- 
companied by many women and children, marched 
upon the Abbey, took the monks by surprise, and 
expelled them from their comfortable dwelling. The 
Abbot appealed to the Governor of Friesland for 
help, and a regiment-of soldiers, with artillery, soon 
appeared upon the scene. The Anabaptists refusing 
to surrender, were subjected to a siege of several 
days; but at length they were overpowered, and the 
victors took cruel vengeance upon them. A gallows 
was erected outside the Abbey, on which twenty- 
four of the Anabaptists were at once hanged, fifteen 
more were beheaded, and the rest of the men were 
slaughtered in various ways. The women and girls 
were taken to Leeuwarden and drowned in the 
canal, close to the old Guard-house, which is still to 
be seen by the visitor to that city. 

Amongst the victims of this massacre was an 
Anabaptist named Simonsz, whose brother Menno, 
then a Roman Catholic priest, witnessed his death. 
This scene madea profound impression upon Menno. 
It gave him a lifelong horror of war and of every 
form of either offensive or defensive fighting. He 
admired the zeal and fervor of the Anabaptists so 
much that he became convinced of the truth of their 
leading principles, and leaving the Roman Church, 
joined their body. But he would have nothing to do 
with arms thenceforth. After what he had witnessed 
his whole soul shrunk with detestation from every 
kind of resort to the sword. He saw that both the 
Anabaptists and the German Reformers generally 
had made a great mistake in resorting to force for the 
propagation and defense of their religious tenets. 
Menno, therefore, advocated a policy of non-resist- 
ance and of absolute reliance on the Divine protec- 
tion, and on the convincing power of truth itself. 
But most of his contemporaries were unprepared for 
such a doctrine as this. The Anabaptists, like the 
Cromwellian Puritans of the following century, were 
active partisans of Jewish and Old Testament modes 
of dealing with their enemies; so Menno had to 
withdraw from his new friends, On the other hand, 
the German Reformers treated him with even more 
decided contempt, so that speedily poor Menno found 
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himself, like his Divine Master, “despised and re- 
jected of men.” A price was set upon his head, and 
for along period he was literally a fugitive and a 
wanderer upon the earth. 

But he steadfastly adhered to his pacific convic- 
tions, and gradually his gentle, loving spirit and his 
fidelity, at any price, to non-resistance principles, at- 
tracted to him the love and respect of a few friends, 
who entreated him to become their minister and 
teacher. The number of these adherents increased 
in spite of persecution. Among their bitter oppo- 
nents was Martin Luther; but another German, a 
warrior nobleman of Holstein, Count Ahlefeld, was 
so struck with admiration of the meek but brave her- 
oism of Menno, that he offered him an asylum on 
his own estate, near Hamburg. There, sheltered 
from all foes, whether Catholic or Protestant, Menno 
spent the last few years of his life, and there, at the 
age of sixty-three, he peacefully died, in 1559 (just 
after the accession of Queen Elizabeth to the Eng- 
lish throne). 

He had become the founder of a Church of many 
thousand adherents, who became known by the 
name of Mennonites, and as such retain an organ- 
ized existence to the present day. They have chiefly 
inhabited Friesland, North Germany, and the Vosges 
mountains, west of the Rhine; but under the stress 
of occasional interference with their scruples, many 
of them have emigrated, in the first place, to South 
Russia, and more recently to the United States and 
Manitoba. 

Menno’s views strikingly resembled and antici- 
pated those of the Society of Friends, who came into 
existence nearly one hundred years after his decease. 
Some of his followers subsequently joined that body, 
and amongst them was William Sewell, the Quaker 
historian. Like that body, Menno not only taught 
non-resistance principles, but dlso advocated great 
simplicity of life. He held that a college training 
was not necessary as a preparation for fhe ministry, 
and also insisted that the ministers amongst his peo- 
ple should render their services gratuitously. He 
established a strict but loving Church discipline, un- 
der the administration chiefly of officers named 
“ Elders.’ When members of a Mennonite congre- 
gation moved from one locality to another, they were 
expected to bring with them “ certificates” of good 
character from their former brethren and elders, 
One of the primary rules of their body was as follows : 

“Tn respect to the wearing of arms, the elders can - 
not deem it allowable that any member should so far 
comply with the ordinary fashion, as to carry a rapier, 
or even a staff; but all participation in warfare, even 
at the command of the Government, is quite furbid- 
den by the elders, except in regard to the unarmed 
servants of members.” 


Towards the authorities everywhere, both in Hol- 


_land and Germany, the Mennonites, acting on their 


founder’s example and precept, manifested a most 
loyal and respectful submission. Their special devo- 
tion to commerce and industry, together with their 
harmless and virtuous behavior, won for them the 
high appreciation of the most warlike monarchs. 
And it isa very important and noteworthy historic 
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fact, that these gentle, consistently non-resistant peo- 
ple have obtained and enjoyed, during nearly three 
centuries, more practical regard to their conscientious 
scruples, and more executive indulgence from de- 
mands of military service, than any of the other 
Protestant denominations on the continent. 

They have contributed so largely to local and civic 
prosperity, in various districts, that even German Em- 
perors and Russian Czars have invited them tosettle 
in their dominions, on the express condition that 
they should, amongst other privileges, enjoy absolute 
exemption from military service. And it is further 
noteworthy that only when some of the Mennonites 
themselves manifested a disposition to relax their an- 
cient fidelity to pacific principle, did the military 
governments attempt to deprive them of the exemp- 
tions won and maintained by them during ages of 
surrounding violence. 

But, as is the case with some other people, long 
prosperity relaxed the pristine fervor of the Mennon- 
ites in various ways. They gradually abandoned 
some of their original simplicity; they desired a more 
learned ministry, and set up training colleges for their 
pastors. Their young people were not brought up to 
the old hatred of warfare; and so, gradually, at least 
in Germany and Holland, they have lost their hard 
won and long cherished privilege of exemption from 
military service. 

The Prussian King, in 1847, manifested some dis- 
position to curtail their privileges, but at length, in 
1867, Bismarck and the present Emperor took the de- 
cisive step of withdrawing from the German Men- 
nonites their exemption from the conscription and 
from military obligations. But in recognition oftheir 
past services to the State, certain alleviations of this 
rigorous order were permitted. In a few instances, 
hospital or other unarmed public service was allowed 
in lieu of joining the army ; and in other cases, faith- 
fully conscientious aiembers of the sect were permit- 
ted special facilities for emigration to America or else- 
where. But the young Mennonites, in general, have, 
since 1867, been placed on the same footing, as to the 
conscription, withjother Germans, 

And it must be confessed that these Mennonite 
youths have, in most instances, shown that they had 
not been trained to prize the convictions of their fore- 
fathers; their peace principles had already been 
widely relaxed. In 1870, hundreds of them willingly 
took up arms against France. This circumstance is 
recorded by a modern Mennonite historian, Mr. Max 
Schon, with gratification. And he adds, that he, like 
his brothers of the sect, was proud to take a part in 
what he terms “that glorious war against the heredi- 
tary enemy of the German nation.” 

But some] of the Mennonites, elsewhere, have 
been faithful to their earlier convictions. Especially 
in South Russia, where also the modern government 
has withdrawn{the former privileges of exemption 
from military service, many hundreds of the sect 


have quietly refused to comply, and, in consequence, 


have emigrated to America, chiefly to Manitoba, 
where they have carried their great skill in the cul- 
tivation of hemp, which, whilst they lived in Russia, 
had been so, profitable to the resources of that Em- 
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pire. But now their Manitoban hemp trade is be- 
coming a formidable rival to the Russian commerce 
in the same material. It was a very foolish policy, 
on the part of the Russian Government, thus to drive 
away such profitable subjects. 

Many Mennonites still remain in Holland, espec- 
ially in Friesland, where they retain much of the re- 
ligious earnestness of their forefathers. But it is to 
be desired that both they and their German brethren 
had more consistently and lovingly adhered to the 
pacific and Christ-like doctrine and practice of their 
brave but gentle founder, Menno Simonsz. The de- 


clension of the Continental Mennonites from their 
former detestation of militarism, conveys an instruc- 
tive reminder to the friends of Peace everywhere, of 
the importance of a frequent recurrence to the exam- 
ple of the Saviour himself. 


THE EASTON MEETING CENTENARY: 
ESSAY IN VERSE. 

[We printed, last week, three of the essays read at the 
celebration of the Centenary of Easton Friends’ meeting, 
N. Y., or Twelfth month 25th. We now give the remain- 
ing one.—Eps. 

WHEN Israel’s race from bondage fled, 

Signs from on high the wanderers led ; 

The cloud by day, the fire by night, 

Cheered that host in its weary flight, 

For help was near the chosen band 

To lead them forth to the promised land. 

But when from Duchess county came 

That band of “ Friends,” without a name, 

To land upon a cheerless soil 

And enter on a life of toil; 

We ne’er can know the trials then 

So bravely faced by earnest men. 

To hew their way in forest wild 

Which ne’er by man had been defiled ; 

And where the wild beasts roamed at will, 

The terror of each dale and hill; 

At night, the bloody panther’s yell 

Resounding through each rocky dell, 

And up Mount Willard’s dizzy steep 

The crafty fox and wild cat creep. 

While all along the Hudson’s tide 

The otter and the beaver glide; 

And over every hill and plain, 

Where now are fields of waving grain 

Thebrawny monarch of the wood 

In wild and solemn grandeur stood. 

To scenes like this came Rufus Hall, 

Sturdy of limb, and stature small, 

Tocarve from nature, wild and free, 

The homes so dear to you and me. 


We pause to-day from worldly strife, 

To honor him and his useful life, 

And lay the chaplet of our praise 

O’er hero grand of former days. 

Not his the fame of battles fought, 

But glowing deeds for peace he wrought. 
Zebulon Huxie also came 

To find a home and carve a name 

On the hard scroll of Christian strife, 
And honor us by worthy life. 


What peaceful lustre here is shed 
Around these hills by worthy dead. 
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In cabin homes, with Teafy shade, 
With God a righteous peace was made. 
’Twas he first built the altar fire 

A century has not seen expire ; 

’Twas there they saw the Inner Light, 
And heard the still small voice,— 
With firm resolve, to do the right, 

By voluntary choice. 


This was the seed—the harvest came 

To bless their efforts and their name— 
While round their hearts was hourly spun 
The warp and woof of deeds well done 
And bloodless victories grandly won. 

The word was scattered far and near 
That Friends indeed had settled here, 
With purpose strong and hearty cheer. 


Lit were the fires in many a glen 
Ne’er haunted by the feet of men, 
And cabin homes, with native pride, 
Were built on every mountain side. 
Around these pioneers there grew 

A settlement of faces new; 

And Christian grace and social cheer, 
Were shed abroad, both far and near. 


Each neighbor was a welcome guest 
With kindness heartily expressed. 
There was one want, which all had felt, 
That in those peaceful valleys dwelt 

A common impulse, born of love, 

The heavenly light which shines above 
To guide the living light within, 

From quicksands and the shoals of sin. 


That bush to Moses, flamed with fire, 
Which touched his heart with great desire ; 
The stone at Bethel Jacob set, 

Is still the family altar yet. 

For men of every race and age 

That ever lived on history’s page, 

Which flourished long, in peaceful hour, 
Has felt the need of heavenly power. 


That common impulse, born on high, 
Which does each Christian grace supply ; 
That secret bond of brotherhood, 

Which all time’s changes has withstood ; 
The ark that bears God’s living seal ; 
The covenant which all Christians feel, 
Clusters around the Pillar grand, 

Reared by the patriarch Jacob's hand. 


These pioneers of Christian grace, 

In searching for the proper place 

To rear the stone; the ark to set 
Where coming souls would ne’er forget 
Where peace and quiet could be found, 
Came to this spot of hallowed ground, 
Where we have gathered here to-day 
Our tributes at their feet to lay. 


If aught could make these Friends forget 
The bond to which their seal is set; 

If aught on earth could charm or force 
Their worship from its destined course 
This Pillar, reared by vanished hands, 
Their earnest loyalty commands. 

The deeds of love, by peace made dear, 
The altar fires kept burning here, 

Should touch each heart with grateful praise, 
To honor those of former days. 
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To those without an evil heart 

God’s blessings at this hour impart. 

If aught in malice still we feel, 

At this old altar let us kneel 

In the shadow of those bygone days 

To offer up on high our praise, 

That through God’s mercy still we live, 
Ready and willing to forgive. 


In looking at the backward track, 
One feature grand it seems to lack. 
No hymn of praise, or song of love, 
Rose to the great white throne above. 


The nightingale will close her wing 
Her softest, sweetest notes to sing, 
When mourning o’er deserted nest; 
She finds a pure and peaceful rest 

By warbling forth her grief and pain 
O’er lost ones she can ne’er regain. 

In every nation, race, and clime 

Since man has known recorded time, 
Has worship pure, of tuneful praise, 
The stamp and seal of ancient days ; 
The song of Miriam by the sea, 

From bondage when her race was free ; 
The tuneful lyre of David’s praise 

Is record clear of ancient days, 

The fourscore years of Whittier 

So grandly honored, far and near, 
That great apostle of the free, 
Whose heart beats warm for liberty, 
Whose hallowed songs our souls inspire 
And fill our hearts with holy fire. 
God gave to man the gift of song 

To cheer his weary way along. 

Many a wanderer bowed with grief, 
In song has found his soul's relief. 
The anthem grand, that peals on high 
To realms of love beyond the sky, 
Can lead the soul to victory. 


We pause to spread the record here 

Of many a deed to friendship dear ; 
Honor and virtue—greatest prize 

That ever dazzled human eyes— 

Was shed abroad, from peaceful mind, 
With gentle words of counsel kind. 
Those hands of thrift that paved the way 
To better things in coming day. 

No widow’s want, or orphan’s cry, 

Was ever passed unheeded by. 

While that content, where peace is found, 
Has influenced the world around ,— 

The seed which fell on fertile ground. 


These qualities in just degree, 
Adorned with quaint simplicity 

In dress and manner, speech and deed, 
Were portions of the father’s creed. 
Those early lessons, taught of yore 
By patriarchs that have gone before, 
Have left an impress, far and near, 
Life’s joys to sweeten and to cheer. 
Our fathers here, with one accord, 
Waited the presence of the Lord, 

The coming of the Spirit’s power, 

To solemnize the quiet hour. 

Here, too, in ancient days there came, 
To worship God and bless his name, 
The mothers of the steadfast few 
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Who kept the faith, with purpose true, 
Their holy covenant to renew. 

Long may such faith by trial led, 

From God’s most bounteous store be fed ; 
And love and peace around each heart 


A blessing at this hour impart. 
F, O. IvEs. 
South Easton, N. Y., Dec. 25th, 1887. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE RECORD OF OLD ON THE SEVEN 
SEALS. 


Tue inspired penman says: “ I wept much that none 
was found able to open the Book and to loose the seals, 
but he said unto me ‘ Weep not, for the Lion of the 
tribe of Judah hath prevailed to open the book, and to 
loose the seals.’” The first of all is the call “Come 
and see.” Kindly is the inquiring condition met by 
a loving Father who in his boundless mercy offers one 
thing after another, as we are prepared to receive 
them; as Jesus Christ said to his disciples in the 
outward advent: “I have many things to say unto 
you, but ye cannot bear them now,” the unchange- 
able truths of Christianity are,and ever will be,“ hid 
from the wise and prudent of this world and revealed 
unto babes,” and Jesus said: “I thank thee, O 
Father, that thou hast hid these things from the 
wise and prudent and revealed them unto babes, for 
so it seemed good in thy sight.” And so it will ever 
be; we are led along step by step in the great work 
of regeneration ere we can say, “ I live, yet not I but 
Christ liveth in me, and the life I now live in the 
flesh is by faith in the Son of God.” O blessed at- 
tainment, a consummation of the soul’s desires and 
hopes; and through self sacrifice and bearing the 
cross! The deep things of God are revealed through 
his spirit, as we are prepared to receive them; they 
are precious gems bestowed in his own free will to 
furnish evidence of his guardian care over us by day 
and by night. We need not be curious to inquire 
into the secrets the Almighty has held in reserve 
to himself, or at least for a season best known to 
himself; enough is given to make clear individual 
duty, and it should satisfy. I may close in the lan- 
guage of dear old Simeon: “ Now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation which thou hast appointed before the face 
of all people a light to enlighten the Gentiles and for 
God's salvation to the ends of the earth.” 
Saran Hunt. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
RAMMOHUN ROY. 


Tne religious development in India known as-the 
Brahmo Somaj, of which an interesting account has 
just been printed in our paper, is by the author of 
that article traced to Rammohun Roy of whose 
efforts to reform the religion of his countrymen, 
some account is therein given. Doubtless the reader 
of this paper will be glad to know further of the re- 
ligious experiences of this remarkable man, which 
we have gathered from a volume containing “ The 
Precepts of Jesus” and several other essays written 
by Rammohun Roy, to which is added a biograph- 


ical sketch of the author. The book was published 
in New York in 1825, and may be found in many of 
the libraries of our older Friends. 

Rammohun Roy was born ahout 1780, in the 
province of Bengal and received the first elements 
of his education, with a knowledge of the Persian 
language, under the parental roof. He was after- 
wards sent to Patna to learn Arabic, and here he 
studied logic and mathematics. His parents were 
wealthy Brahmans of high rank, and a knowledge 
of Sanscrit, the sacred language of the Hindoo Scrip- 
tures, was indispensable. For this purpose he went 
to Calcutta. He also studied English, and at an early 
age renounced the religion of his ancestors. He be- 
gan his literary career by publishing a work which 
he entitled “ Against the Idolatry of All Religions.” 
This created him so many enemies that he found it 
necessary to remove to Calcutta in the year 1814. An 
office which he held under the government brought 
him frequeatly into English society. This increased 
his facilities for speaking and writing the language 
correctly, and his religious inquiries led him after- 
ward to study Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 

A careful study of the sacred writings of the Hin- 
doos, we are told, had convinced him that the pre- 
vailing notions respecting the multiplicity of deities 
and the superstitious devotion to the licentious and 
inhuman customs connected with them, were ground- 
ed upon an utter. ignorance, or gross perversion of 
their religion, which appeared to him, to inculcate 
pure Theism and to maintain the existence of one 
sole God, infinite in his perfections and eternal in 
his duration, and requiring of his worshippers a 
mental rather than a corporeal worship, accompanied 
by strict and exemplary virtue. 

“My constant reflections,” he writes, “ on the in- 
jurious practices of Hindoo idolatry, which more than 
any other Pagan worship, destroys the texture of 
society, together with compassion for my country- 
men, have compelled me to use every possible effort 
to awaken them from their dream of error; and by 
making them acquainted with the scriptures, enable 
them to contemplate with true devotion, the unity 
and omnipresence of nature’s God.” That this 
might be done, he translated from the Sanscrit into 
the Bengalee and Hindoo languages, “The Vedent,” 
an abridgement of the sacred writings that had been 
made two thousand years before. He also printed 
an abridgement of “The Vedent” for gratuitous cir- 
culation. This abridgment was afterwards trans- 
lated into English,“ with the expectation,” as he 
states in his preface, “of proving to his European 
friends, that the superstitious practices which deform 
the Hindoo religion, have nothing to do with the 
pure spirit of its dictates.’”’ 

From the perusal of the New Testament in his 
long and uninterrupted researches into religious 
truth, he found, as he asserts, “The doctrines of 
Christ more conducive to moral principles, and bet- 
ter adapted for the use of rational beings than any 
other which had come to his knowledge, but the 
doctrine of the Trinity, as he found it professed by 
Christians with whom he conversed, presented an 
insuperable obstacle to his acceptance of Christianity. 
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However, as it so fully approved itself in other re- 
spects, and his piety and @andor would not allow 
him at once to reject the system as false, he deter- 
mined upon a careful study of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian scriptures in the original Hebrew and Greek. 
From this he arose with a conviction that the doc- 
trine of the Trinity is not inculcated in them, and 
he therefore felt able to regard the Christian religion 
as true and divine. He was now prepared to em- 
brace the religion of the the New Testament, and to 
enter more fully into the work of instructing his 
countrymen therein. For this purpose he compiled 
a pamphlet embracing the precepts of Jesus as given 
in the four Gospels, which he entitled “ The Precepts 
of Jesus, the Guide to Peace and Happiness.” This 
was about the year 1820. In the introduction he 
says: “I decline entering into any discussion, 

and confine my attention at present to the task of 
laying before my fellow-creatures the words of 
Christ. I feel persuaded that by separating from the 
other matters contained in the New Testament the 
moral precepts found in that book, those will be 
more likely to produce the desirable effect of im- 
proving the hearts and minds of men of different 
persuasions and degrees of understanding.” 

The closing paragraph is so in harmony with our 
own way of looking at these things that it is in place 
here ; he writes: “ This simple code of religion and 
morality is so admirably calculated to elevate men’s 
ideas to high and liberal notions of one God, who has 
equally subjected all living creatures, without dis- 
tinction of caste, rank, or wealth, to change, digap- 
pointment, pain, and death, and has equally ad- 
mitted all to be partakers of the bountiful mercies 
which he has lavished over nature, and is so well 
fitted to regulate the conduct of the human race in 
the discharge of their various duties to God, to them- 
selves, and to society, that I cannot but hope the 
best effect from its promulgation in the present 
form.” 

Rammohun Roy was severely criticized by a pa- 
per published in the interests of the missionary work 
then in operation in India, because of his evident 
denial of the deity of Jesus. This led to the issuing 
of other tracts in defense of the position he had 
taken. 

In 1830 he was sent by the king of Delhi as am- 
bassador to London, and died near Bristol three 
years afterward. 

L. J. R. 


Say to them that are of a fearful heart, Be strong, 
fear not. Behold, your God will come with power, 
even God with a recompense. He will come and 
save you.—Old Testament. 


Tuere is no ethical fitness for Heaven in the 
heart of him who on earth is unkind, mean, and un- 
forgiving. He has not an atom of heavenliness in 
him. 


You are troubled by the invariableness of law: 
make it the method of a divine intelligence, and 
your trouble vanishes. You have Providence then, 
not once in awhile, but always.—A. W. Jackson. 
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From “ The Interchange,” (0.), Baltimore. 
A FEW THOUGHTS ON THE MINISTRY. 

THe ministry Friends covet is not the out-come 
merely of a willingness to serve the Lord, and “ to 
bring souls to Christ,” although these are always the 
accompaniments of a true ministry ; but it is a min- 
istry which has for its authority a clear and indisput- 
able call from the Lord for us to that special line of 
service ; a call socertain that in the exercise of the 
gift bestowed, it is made to appear even to others 
that The Lord has called: a certain unction accom- 
panied the words spoken that reaches the witness for 
Christ in the hearts of those who hear. I think, 
when a child, I could tell the difference between a 
God-appointed and a man-appointed minister,—be- 
tween one able through holy help to bring forth 
things new and old out of the heavenly treasury, and 
one depending on hisown native ability and training, 
however entertaining this might be. The true 
ministry usually has small beginnings; it commen- 
ces prostrate before God and continues in the 
same humble, dependent state, growing thereby ; it 
waits upon God for his direction, both as to time and 
matter, and thus escapes the danger of disturbing the 
worship of the congregation. It does not work with 


' any selfish object in view, and’ by itself, but codper- 


ates with God ; and thus, if it be not from unfaith- 
falness or from some secret disqualifying sin, the 
true minister may find peace in silence as in speech, 
both exercises being alike his Master’s will. 

The true minister lays every faculty of his mind 
at the disposal of Him who called—he wants to be 
used and it is a great joy to him to be thus honored 
—yet the zeal stirred up in him, he wants to be a 
zeal of God. He sees the dangers attendant upon 
the acquisition, through practice, of fluency and self- 
confidence, and of a habit of preaching; he passes 
much time in meditation, in communion with his 
Heavenly Father—he is apt to be known asa quiet 
man—he is a student of the Bible, but not after the 
manner of men; rather is he a diligent and devout 
reader of the Bible, looking to God for instruction 
therein—he prefers this to commentaries. Being un- 
der the direction of the Most High, and knowing the 
essence of his keeping, the true minister of Jesus 
Christ desires no training but that which can be ob- 
tained in his school ; he is slow to give advice to his 
fellow workers as to how they should prepare them- 
selves for the work,and do this and that to keep 
themselves “ abreast of the times;” he will not en- 
ter into bargains of any kind with those he is to 
preach to; praise will pain him, while “ the reproof of 
the righteous will be unto him as an excellent oil.” 
Christ will be known as a faithful, unflattering, and 
unfaltering Elder, close by all the time, encouraging 
the humbled, and restraining the forward servant. 
A pure gospel minister is always a reaching minister 
tosome. “Lord send out thy light and thy truth 
and let them lead me.” SAMUEL EMLEN. 


He who shows justice and charity in his conduct 
accomplishes the noblest of all works. An upright 
man is in his own way the greatest of all artists.— 
Cousin. 
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INSTRUCTION OR ENTERTAINMENT. 
Ever since the days of George Fox, and with him 
the formation of the Society of Friends, one charac- 
teristic of the Society has been solidity. That is, 
Friends have been a sober minded people, with a 
leaning towarls “social amelioration and practical 
philanthropy,” and in educational matters, given to 
the advocacy of those branches of learning that deep- 
en thought and broaden the understanding in a prac- 
tical sense, rather than to the pursuit of accomplish- 
ments tending to display. The result of this course 
having proved advantageous not only to individuals, 
but to the general welfare of communities, it should 
be the the earnest concern of every true Friend to 
continue to uphold these characteristics, and it needs 
a most careful watch to keep our schools and our va- 
rious intellectual entertainments firmly on this line. 

The tendency of this age is to ease in the acqui- 
sition of things mental as well as material, and in 
the great variety of illustration that advanced science 
has rendered possible, it is a question whether the 
constant appeals to the eye do not detract from those 
faculties in a teacher that should be stimulated to pre- 
sent to the learner,such word pictures of persons and 
places, that can be made vastly more informing and 
ennobling than many of the art representations 
thereof. 


’ 


Not that we would wholly ignore illustration, that 
would be to go backward and would be most unwise. 
But in arranging for courses of lectures let there be 
much of good talking rather than the too free use of 
the stereopticon, as it sometimes happens that the 
speaker feels it to be of secondary importance to culti- 
vate well his descriptive and conversational powers, 
relying on the pictures to cover up defects. In such 
cases, the hearer, with a confused mass of imagery 
in mind, is conscious of a vague and almost inde- 
scribable feeling of having been somewhat enter- 
tained, but not instructed. 

The taste for fine description can, and should, be 
cultivated, then will a foundation be laid, not only 
for entertainments that will be improving, but for 
the reading of well written and instructive books, | 
and one corner-stone of a solid character put in | 


place. 
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In the matter of school entertainments, the sim- 
ple and natural recital of well. committed selections 
from the writings of the good and the great, as well 
as original productions of merit, are far more impres- 
sive and more lasting in effect than a variety of per- 
sonification which often creates anxiety and unrest. 
Yet we do not ignore the fact that there is need of 
some play amid so much of solid work, but let this 
be es the dessert to a feast, of a delicate and humor- 
ous character. 

Social gatherings that combine intellectual attrac- 
tions can also be made largely instructive and eleva- 
ting if the watch is well kept that these do not suc- 
cumb to the popular tide for much amusement and 
little work. The plea of recreation so often urged is 
not always valid, for change is rest,and it need not 
necessarily bea change to that which is frivolous and 
has in it no element of improvement to mind and 
spirit. One good custom of our modern times is the 
greater frequency in the mingling of the old and the 
young in these social gatherings, a custom that tends 
to the improvement of both. 

A few words as to the character of First-day 
school instruction, a place where it may be consid- 
ered quite unnecessary to mount guard; yet even 
here the watch should never be relaxed, lest irrever- 
ence sometimes creep in where only the truly devo- 
tional should find foothold. We desire no cant or pre- 
tense of piety,or undue cultivation of the emotional, 
only a simple trust and gradual leading of the child- 
soul,step by step, toagreater knowledge and higher 
ideal of the one great source of all good; a reverent re- 
gard for all things, even the smallest of his creatures, 
as well as for the temples wherein he dwells. A-solid 
character here will not, in future years, “ be tossed 
about by every wind of doctrine,” but be prepared 
to meet advancing thought and assimilate or reject it, 
as the steady inward guide directs. Tosuch an end 
we may all cheerfully work, if we at the same time 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

An article elsewhere printed,from the Christian Union, 
inculcates a theory of objection to the prevalent habit 
of perpetual activity—a habit which we might re- 
gard as especially American, though, as it appears in 
the close of the article, there is criticism of it in Eng- 
land, also. The discussion of the theories can hardly 
fail to suggest the thought that the bulk of teaching 
is in the direction of “using every moment.” A 
great many chapters of this advice are given every 
week and every day; a great many poems might be 
collected which urge it. In fact,the whole tendency 
of existing social movements is toward an ideal con- 
dition in which no part of time shall pass by unu- 
tilized. 

We do not undertake to decide, in this paragraph, 
between these two doctrines. It must be confessed 








that it will not do to preach systematic idleness or 
to encourage the inclinations of the lazy. At the 
same time, is it always idleness to be apparently un- 
employed ? and is it not desirable to escape from ex- 
cessive unrest into mental and physical quietude? 
Labor is necessary as well as noble, but whether it 
should never be intermitted except in sleep, and in 


death, is another question. 
* * oa 


Very brief mention, if any, has been made in this 
paper of the death of Mary Howitt, the distinguished 
English author, wife of William Howitt. She died 
at Rome on the 2d of the present month, aged about 
84 years. Her maiden name was Mary Botham; in 
1823, at the age of nineteen, she married William 
Howitt, who like herself was a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, and subsequently, during their ex- 
tended life, the two produced, separately and in col- 
laboration, an extensive list of books, including 
numerous translations, compilations, etc. Her hus- 
band died in the Third Month, 1879, at the age of 84, 
and since that time Mary became a convert to the 
Catholic church, following a daughter who took that 
step. She had gone to Rome to attend the Papal 
“jubilee” ceremonies, and was presented to the 
Pope, subsequently to which she fell ill. She was 


buried beside her husband in the Protestant ceme- 
tery at Rome. 


— amen aon 


MARRIAGES. 


SHOEMAKER—TYSON.—In Baltimore, Md., Second 
month 8th, 1888, by Friends’ ceremony, Dr. Samuel B. 
Shoemaker, of Philadelphia, and Mary Dawson, daughter 
of James W. Tyson. 


DEATHS. 

BUCKMAN.—In Newtown, Bucks county, Pa.,on First- 
day, 19th of Second month, 1883, Stacy C. Buckman, in 
his 79th year. Although not a member he was a regular 
attender of Newtown Friends’ meeting when health per- 
mitted. 

FOULKE.—Second month 18th, 1888, of pneumonia, at 
his home, Gwynedd, Montgomery county, Pa., after a 
week’s illness, Daniel Foulke, aged 74 years; an Elder of 
Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, and for a number of years 
Assistant Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

HANCOCK.—At her residence, Burlington, N. J., Sec- 
ond month 18th, 1888, Harriet Hancock, aged 86. Inter- 
ment from Mount Holly meeting-house. 

HANCOCK.—At his residence, Columbus, N. J., Second 
month 11th, 1888, Clayton Hancock, in his 88th year. In- 
terment from Mansfield meeting-house. 

KEESE.—At the residence of his son, Wm. B. Keese, 
872 Fulton street, Chicago, on the 1st of Second month, 
1888, Willets Keese, aged 74 years, 2 months, and 6 days. 

His parents were Wm. and Jemima Keese, of Peru, 
Clinton county, N. Y., the one an Elder and the other a 
Minister in the Society of Friends. While residing in his 
native state, Willets is said to have been an active member, 
much interested in anti-Slavery, Temperance, and other 
reform movements. In 1855, owing to ill health in his 
family which it was hoped a change of climate might im- 
prove, he moved to Illinois, settling not far from Chicago. 
During the last seven years he and his invalid wife, Caro- 
line, have resided with their son at Turner Junction and 
in Chicago, to which city they had removed. 
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His interest in our little meeting led him occasion- 
ally to travel the distance of thirty miles to attend it, re- 
turning the same day on account of the ill health of his 
wife who received his constant care. During the few 
months of his residence in our city his attendance with us 
was as regular as health would permit. A quiet, unobtru- 
sive man, faithful in all his duties, laving the true and the 
good, we do not doubt that he passed into the happier life 
fully ready, as he was anxious for the summons. 

Chicago, Ill. J. W. P. 

LAING.—At Rahway, N. J., on the 14th inst., Alve Ed- 
gar Laing, formerly of this city, aged 76 years. 

LEEDOM.—Second month 16th, 1888, Eddie, son of 
Edmund and Sarah Leedom, of Upper Darby, in his 45th 
year. 


LIPPINCOTT.—At East Moorestown, N. J., on Second- 
day, Second month 13th, 1888, Elizabeth E., daughter of 
the late Charles and Jane Lippincott. 

MACY.—At Hudson, N. Y., on the 8th of Second month, 
1888, John I. Macy, aged 78 years ; a consistent member and 
elder of Hudson Monthly Meeting. 


MONTGOMERY.—In Camden, N. J., Second month 9th, 
1888, Mary C. Montgomery, daughter of the late James 
Carman, Sr., in her 78th year. 

RICH.—At his home, near Edgewood, Bucks county, 
Pa., on the evening of First month 30th, Joseph Rich, in 
the 88th year of his age; for 27 years a valued elder of 
Middletown Monthly Meeting. 

At the early age of ten years he moved with his pa- 
rents to Middletown where he continued to reside until 
his death, during which time his place at meeting was sel- 
dom vacant, until the infirmities of age gradually crept 
ever him. His added years did not lessen his interest in 
the Society he loved so well, and his loving counsel to 
faithfulness will be cherished by those who were privileged 
to receive it. In 1829 he was married to Mary Palmer, 
which union was blessed. with seven children, all of whom 
survive him, and it was a pleasure for him to say, “ My 
children as they have left the parental home have settled 
almost in sight of me.” His love for his family was strong, 
and annually they gathered around him, bringing their 
children and grandchildren. Punctuality, justice, and 
mercy marked his path through life and asa sheaf of wheat 
that is fully ripened, this dear friend has been gathered 
into eternal rest. 

Henceforth, O Father, may he be a link to bind our 
human hearts to thee. 8, 

SHOEMAKER.—First month 21st, 1888, in Montgomery 
county, Enoch Shoemaker, in his 84th year. 

TAYLOR.—On Second month 13th, 1888, Augustus Tay- 
lor, of Swarthmore, Delaware county, Pa., son of the late 
Mahlon K. Taylor, of Taylorsville, Bucks county, Pa. 

THOMAS.—At the residence of Edward L. Taylor, near 
Edgewood, Bucks county, Pa.,on the 19th of Second month; 
1888, Rachel Thomas, aged 57 years; a member of Make- 
field Monthly Meeting. 

YERKES.—Second month 14th, 1888, Lewis Yerkes, in 
his 82d year. Interment from Lower Merion meeting- 
house. 








WE need nothing more than the conception Jesus 
has given us of God to make sure that no spirit will 
ever be debarred from returning to allegiance when- 
ever it desires ; that there can be no period in eter- 
nity when the Infinite Arms will not be wide open 
for any prodigal, penitent, and poor, that longs to es- 


cape from his miserable husks. There is no doom 
that will ever prevent this—Thomas Starr King. 





SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 10. 
TuHrrp MonrH 4TH, 1888. 


Topic: Servinc OrHeErs. 


GOLDEN TEXT: ‘The Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister. ’’"—Matt. 20: 28 


READ Matt. 20: 17-29. 


And as Jesus was going up to Jerusalem. This was the 
last journey he made to Jerusalem. I[t was near 
the time of the Passover, and many were going in 
the same direction, the Jewish law requiring all the 
males to be at the feast. (Ex. 23:17.) It was that 
he might have greater privacy that he separated him- 
self and the twelve disciples from the company. 

Behold we goup to Jerusalem. This was to prepare 
them for what was to follow, as it was nscessary for 
them to be informed of what awaited him in that 
city. It was during this journey that Salome, the 
wife of Zebedee and mother of James and John, 
made the ambitious request for her sons which opened 
the way for the lesson on serving now before us. 

It is evident from the manner of her approaching 
Jesus, worshipping, in the original, kneeling before him 
asone having rule and authority, that the disciples 
were still looking for Jesus to take possession of the 
throne of Israel, and, as its king, appoint themselves 
to the highest offices in the kingdom. To sit on the 
right and left hand of a king was the greatest honor 
he could bestow upon his friends. (Psalm 110:1. I. 
Kings 2:19.) Jesusshows by the answer, “ ye know 
not what ye ask,” how entirely his disciples were ab- 
sorbed by the thought of earthly greatness. 

The Cup. This often signifies to be afflicted or 
punished. The figure is taken from a feast where the 
master of the feast extends the cup to those present. 

Not mine to give. This shows a limitation to the 
power of Jesus, which accords with all his previous 
utterances. “I can of myself do nothing” was his 
own testimony. 

The ten were moved with indignation. The ten- 
der consideration of Jesus for bis disciples and the 
conciliatory spirit so often manifested toward their 
human weaknesses, is nowhere more apparent than 
in this instance. It was quite natural that the ten 
should be offended, and it was only as he led their 
thoughts to the higher sense of service and ministry 
that the lesson of his own life became to them an ex- 
ample and an incentive to shape their lives in ac- 
cordance therewith. The great stress laid upon the 
duty of compassionate interest and helpful service in 
the welfare of others, in all the teachings of Jesus, 
makes the religion he came to establish, essentially 
a religion of good works. Yet so little had the 
thought of the human family been turned into chan- 
nels of kindly feeling one for another, or of God as a 
being of love and compassion, that a system of doc- 
trines was soon formulated, which so hedged in the 
humanities of his precepts, that to believe came to be 


regarded as more vital to the salvation of the soul 
than to do. 


Looking back to these dark passages of ecclesias- 
tical history,—to the cruelties perpetrated in the name 
of religion, by those professing to be the disciples of 
Jesus, one can scarcely comprehend how it was pos- 
sible that the spirit which breathes only peace and 
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good will throughout the whole gospel could have 
been overlaid and silenced by the prejudice and pas- 
sions of men, until all that was holiest and best in its 
teachings seemed lost. 

But as it was in the history of the Hebrew people 
in the time of their apostasy, the old prophet fleeing 
from his persecutors, believing himself the only one 
left, was assured that a remnant still held to the faith 
of their fathers—so in these degenerate times there 
were here and there those who were faithful wit- 
nesses, comparable to the seven thousand who had 
not bowed the knee to Baal or kissed his image. In 
lonely and isolated places there were disciples tender 
and compassionate,—disciples who saw the Christ in 
every needy and suffering fellow-being, and who 
shared with such the scant store of their own povy- 
erty, and the larger bounty of an overflowing compas- 
sion, limitless as the love which constrained the offer- 
ing. 

We of these broader, fuller, and happier times can 
form no estimate of the weight and influence of such 
ministries at a time when to befriend one who was 
under the anathema of the church, was to become a 
partner in the heresy; nor can we ever be placed ina 
condition that would make such atrocities in the 
name of religion again possible. Yet there are many 
things in creeds and confessions that must be elimin- 
ated from the religion of Jesus as now understood by 
the majority of its confessors, before it taked its true 
place in the world, and becomes “ The glad tidings of 
great joy,” it is its mission to bring to all the nations 
of the earth. 

NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
STANFORD QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Tuts occurred on the 10th of 2nd month, and was an 
occasion of much interest. This meeting was held at 
Crum Elbow, Duchess county, and though a low tem- 
perature with much snow prevailed at the time, it 
was fully the usual size. The meeting for ministers 

and elders on fifth day was small, but several mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Committee were 
among the number, and Isaac Wilson, from Bloom- 

field, who left his distant home in the severity of 
winter to visit Friends of New York Yearly Meeting 

was also present with a minute of unity and concur- 
rence from West Lake Monthly Meeting, Ontario. 
Many hearts were warmed by his presence and labors 

and he was cordially welcomed. In the quarterly 
meeting, on Sixth-day, he was lovingly engaged in 
testimony. The beautiful figure of the many man- 
sions in the Father’s house was brought to our view, 

as applicable to present life, our gifts of love, joy, 
peace, meekness, gentleness, faith, become exalted 
dwellings, fit habitations for the immortal soul. He 
was much enlarged, opening clearly the condition of 
the “ prodigal son,” his noble resolve to return while 
in his low degraded state, the fullness of love exhib- 
ited by the father whosaw him “ afar off,” his joyful 
return, reception, and acceptance, with the robes of 
the Christian virtues for his adorning, the conduct of 
his elder brother, all vividly and beautifully por- 
trayed, showing that the sacrifice of the will and the 
affections were important to man’s restoration. He 
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was much appreciated, and wegrust that as he goes 
on fulfilling his mission of love to the churches, 
many hearts will follow him with interest and sym- 
pathy,and be warmed with gratitude to the Father 
of all, that he was sent forth to cheer, strengthen 
and encourage us. Brief and pertinent communica- 
tions were also given by Philip Dorland, of Saratoga, 
and Thomas Stringham, of Crum Elbow, and the 
meeting adjourned to Creek in Fifth month next. 


M. M. R. 
Rayville, N. Y. Second Mo. 10. 


SALEM QUARTERLY MEETING, OHIO. 


A rew Friends gathered on Sixth-day, the 10th 
inst., at 3 p. m., at the meeting-house, and it being 
but a short distance to the residence of Doctor Eli 
Garretson, they decided to go there,—as he and his 
wife are both members of the select body, and both 
invalids, and unable to get out,—which they did, and 
had a very satisfactory season. On Seventh-day, the 
11th inst., pleasant weather and good roads, Friends 
assembled at the eleventh hour a fair attendance. 
The silence was broken by short communications 
from Joseph Heartby and others, after which the at- 
tention was turned to the business transactions and 
state of Society, at which time a letter was read, ad- 
dressed to the meeting, by Margaret A. Garretson, 
which is gs follows: 

“ Although I have been prevented by sickness for 
four months from meeting and mingling in a collec- 
tive capacity, the relish for Society is not diminished ; 
believing that He who is with and over all careth 
for all, individually and collectively. He is-with the 
lone traveler, the weary and heavy laden, those upon 
beds of sickness, or employed in social and domestic 
affairs. His light shineth over all even in darkness, 
and the darkness comprehendeth it not,—comparable 
to the erring one, who seeth not the goodness of the 
Lamb of God. See how it was with the prodigal: 
while yet a great way off in sin, that heavenly light 
still shone upon him, and when he saw his condi- 
tion and became humble, the Father was willing to 
receive him back into the fold with great rejoicing. 
It is not all of life to live, to merely have a being, to 
exist; each has a duty assigned him, which, if cheer- 
fully performed, will bring peace and joy. May we 
then ask oftener than the returning morning of One 
who giveth liberty and upbraideth none, to guide us 
through each day’s pursuit, keep and preserve us as 
in the hollow of his holy band, that when the bride- 
groom calleth, our spirit may be wafted back to the 
Father pure and spotless.” 

Ruth Hannah Nichols then offered a few remarks, 
and the entire meeting was thought to be a season of 
favor. A FRIEND. 


NINE PARTNERS’ QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Nive Partners’ Quarterly Meeting convened at the 
Nine Partners, on 6th of Second month. The meet- 
ing for ministers and elders met on the Seventh-day 


before, at 3 p.m. There was about the usual attend- 
ance for the winter season; many of the aged mem- 
bers living remote, are not always with us. We were 
favored with the presence of Isaac Wilson, a minis- 


ter, with a minute from West Lake Monthly Meet- 
ing, held 20th of Tenth month, 1887, at Bloomfield, 
Canada; also John William Hutchinson, of New 
York, Joshua B. Washburn, of Purchase Quarterly 
Meeting, and others. Their presence contributed 
largely to the interest of the meeting. 

The meeting for worship on First-day morning was 
larger than usual, the sleighing being good and 
weather mild. After a time for silent communion, 
Isaac Wilson arose with the words: “ Born in astable, 
cradled in a manger; noroom intheinn.” Then ap- 
plying the text with the querv, if the hearts present 
were so filled with other guests as to close the en- 
trance from admitting the babe immortal an entrance 
there? The gospel stream seemed full to overflow- - 
ing ; all were filled, none went empty away. Much 
satisfaction was expressed by those present. 

On Second-day morning the meeting assembled 
for worship and discipline. The gathering was not 
so large as the day previous, but it was a season of 
divine favor. Isaac Wilson again communicated from 
the 1st chapter of St. John, 46th verse: “ Nathaniel 
said unto him Can there any good thing come out of 
Nazareth? Philip saith unto him, Come and see.” 
There were present two ministers, not of our fold, 
who had never attended a Friends’ meeting, one of 
the Reformed Church, the other a Methodist. Both 
manifested their interest and attention until the 
close, a long, interesting discourse of the life and 
character of the Messiah. The Methodist said he 
felt “like shouting ‘Amen’ all the way through.” 
Both were well pleased with the meeting. At the 
later meeting, the usual routine business was trans- 
acted. After the closing minute was read, by request 
the meeting resumed its joint session, and after a 
brief but impressive silence Friend Wilson arose, and 
in language I cannot express in writing, feelingly 
addressed our sisters, and then turned to the breth- 
ren. The feeling seemed to be we were all of one 
mind in the same place, and the divine presence of 
our Heavenly Father was spread over all. Thus 
closed the session of a very interesting Quarterly 
Meeting. 5 


SHREWSBURY AND RAHWAY QUARTERLY 
MEETING. 

Tus meeting, held at Plainfield, N. J., on the 16th 
inst., was not largely attended, but was thought to be 
a very satisfactory meeting. 

Robert and Esther Barnes, of Purchase, N. Y., 
were present as members of the Yearly Meeting’s 
Visiting Committee as well as in the capacity of con- 
cerned Friends. Elizabeth H. Plummer, from Bucks 
Quarter was also in attendance under a religious con- 
cern. The ministerial labors of each of these Friends 
were acceptable, and highly appreciated in the quar- 
terly meeting and also in the public meeting the day 
following, as well as in the monthly meeting the day 
preceeding the quarter. 

The monthly meeting was very small particularly 
on the part of the men, a number of whom were de- 
tained at their homes by sickness. 

The two monthly meetings which constitute this 
quarter are situated about forty miles apart; conse- 
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quently it requires some religious interest on the part 
of those who attend the quarterly meetings regularly 
to be present on every occasion. 

The proportion of young people who go is quite 
limited, but they generally feel themselves well re- 
warded when they do attend. The social mingling 
of the members of different ages is one of the good 
features that is promoted, and should be encouraged. 
If there is not a succession of young members to come 
forward and take the places of the fathers and 
mothers, the Society will not be maintained, in its 
present condition of usefulness. 

The Temperance Meeting, held by the committee 
on that subject, was also small but quite satisfactory 
to those present. It was addressed by Nathan Har- 
per and others. 


—Robert M. Croasdale, accompanied by Simon 
Gillam, visited the monthly meetings in Bucks county, 
composing Bucks Quarterly Meeting, in the Second 
month,and had an appointed meeting in Doylestown 
on First-day afternoon, the 5th inst. 

—At Radnor Monthly Meeting, on the 9th instant, 
Margaretta Walton attended, with a minute from 
Fallowfield Monthly Meeting, setting her at liberty 
to visit the families composing Radnor, Haverford, 
Merion, Valley, and Schuylkill meetings. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE QUESTION OF MUSIC. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

Tue article in last week’s issue, entitled, “ Why 
Friends object to music” arrested my attention, be- 
cause it has been an unsolved problem to me; and 
hoping to receive some light thereon, I read T. A. J.’s 
communication, but found it quite unsatifactory to 
me; therefore, | wish to reply to some of the state- 
ments, which to my mind are entirely erroneous. 

The conclusions arrived at, through reasoning 
upon wrong premises, are most peculiar. 

The first objection is, “the associations and sur- 
roundings where music is usually to be obtained, are 
not morally healthful, especially to voung women and 
girls.” I have never yet, in a life time of fifty years, 
heard music under such circumstances, and I suppose 
such is the experience of most persons. Music in 
churches and concerts and homes is usually elevat- 
ing and inspiring ; where it is not so, is the exception. 
One might as well object to making use of the horse 
because he is put to a bad use at races ; or to playing 
innocent games, because they can be used for gam- 
bling. There is a right and a wrong way to appro- 
priate all the good within our reach. 

I am unacquainted with Herbert Spencer’s views 
on this subject, but T. A. J.’s thoughts are somewhat 
ambiguous. “ Where the faculty of enjoying simple 
music has not been cultivated,” he says, Is it bene- 
ficial or otherwise to enjoy simple music? 

Again I quote: “ Would not one cultivated in that 
atmosphere [music] be likely to undergo excessive 
development of the emotional side of his nature? ” 
Surely the emotional side is well developed in our 
society, that is very apparent; but it certainly can- 
not be attributed to musical education, since, it has 
been almost unknown among us. 


Professional musicians are no more deficient in 
a sober estimate of things than professors of other 
sciences ; “the ability of the will to act promptly and 
definitely ” does not in the least depend upon the 
amount of sympathy with music. The “ exclusive 
devotion ” to music is certainly hurtful; so is exclu- 
sive devotion to any occupation. 

A harmonious development of all our powers, will 
tend to produce a well balanced and sterling charac- 
ter; and I would not have music excluded, for it has 
its use in the world’s great school, not as an end, but 
as a means whereby our spiritual life may in some 
measure be nourished. E. H. B. 

Philadelphia, Second month 13th. 


THE QUESTION OF FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

THE command has been given to write, but the 
feeling is my powers are so unequal to the task of ex- 
pressing that which is struggling for utterance. The 
feeling came with the reception of the appeal from 
Swarthmore College, soliciting aid. I would not stay 
the course of any good thing if I might, but a ques- 
tion has taken possession of my mind and I have 
discovered it to be abiding with many others in like 
manner. It is whether the funds already expended 
in Swarthmore College might not have been used to 
greater advantage for the Society of Friends, if good 
schools, under the care of the Society, had been scat- 
tered over our country, to which the bungering and 
thirsting after knowledge, among those whose re- 
stricted means forbade the thought of a college edu- 
cation might have turned to slake that burning thirst 
which some of us remember so well. 

Comparatively few Friends’ children have been 
able to attend Swarthmore College and comparatively 
few of those who have attended have graduated, and 
we have yet to have it shown whether those who 
have attended for a short period have been better 
qualified to meet a life of labor, and in many cases 
sore privations, than they would if allowed to attend 
for a longer time some good school provided nearer 
home for them. 

If there is one thing I feel to have proven conclu- 
sively, it is that that good which is extended to its 
utmost limits of good, shedding the fullest, broadest 
light upon the most, is the nearest in approach tothe 
One High, All Good. Therefore in this thought I give 
the only excuse for writing on the subject, and while 
it is too late to change it now even though it could 
be proven best, I would only call attention to the fact 
that there is a need far extending, for which Swarth- 
more is not adapted and is beyond. And though I 
would not wish any one to withhold support and aid 
where wisdom directs the giving, yet we feel that 
many, especially in the West, cannot give to this 
without taking as it were the food which belongs to 
their children,—giving it unto strangers. 

The need of an awakening to the truth, that 
Friends’ schools are a necessity in the West if we 
mean to keep the lambs in the fold with us, grows 
stronger each day. I leave these thoughts with you, 
trusting that at least one seed therein may germinate 
and bring forth good to some of the little ones over 





which our hearts yearn and who need every prepara- 
tion possible to meet the snares 4nd temptations scat- 
tered broadcast over the road before them. 


Mariana B, TrumMan. 
Genoa, Nebraska. 


LECTURES FOR FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. 


In the absence of Dr. Dolley, who is, unfortunately, 
in ill health, the Library Association of Friends en- 
joyed a remarkably interesting and valuable lecture 
by Prof. Wilson, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
on Fourth-day evening, the 15th instant, at the lec- 
ture room of Friends’ Central School. Prof. W. pre- 
sented in a plain and simple manner the particulars 
of plant nutrition, respiration, and assimilation, as 
ordinarily accomplished. Then he gave a series of 
studies of pitcher plants, illustrating how these curi- 
ous plants are nourished by animal matter which 
they are enabled by a wonderful structure to procure. 
Honey glands for attracting insects, closed pitchers 
containing water for their prison, and a ferment of 
the nature of pepsin to dissolve the food, were repre- 
sented by the aid of the stereopticon. The droseras 
were also shown in detail, so that all present who 
were unfamiliar with the facts, were able to realize 
the observations made by accomplisbed naturalists 
like Darwin and Mrs. Treat. The “ Venus Fly Trap” 
found in North Carolina, the Bladderwort of ponds 
in the vicinity of Philadelphia were beautifully dem- 
onstrated as were the parasitic Dodders. The Dutch- 
men’s Pipe and the Epiphytes, growing on the roots 
of beech trees, also illustrated abnormal habits of 
nutrition. 

We regret that no notice appeared in our columns 
of the excellent lecture by Prof. Beardsley, of Swarth- 
more, on “A Trip to the Yellowstone.” It was highly 
enjoyed by those present. 

Tickets for the two remaining lectures of the course 
may be had for sixty cents. That by Prof. R. E. 
Thompson, of the University, on “‘ Ireland” will be 
given next, on Fifth-day evening, Third month 8th, 


Our friend, Wm. M. Jackson, of New York, sends us 
a letter from Abby D. Munro, giving a report of the 
school work at Mt. Pleasant, remarking that by its 
publication it will reach a larger circle of those in- 
terested. Under date of Second month 10, she says: 

Dear Friends: I have nothing to report for the 
month of January as no changes bave been made, 
and everything has gone on smoothly and well. We 
registered one hundred and twelve, and the average 
attendance has been ninety-six, and the absences 
have been almost entirely among the smaller chil- 
dren, as it is quite an uncommon thing for one of the 
more advanced pupils to be absent foraday. It is 
very healthy here this winter. The weather has 
been unusually mild and pleasant. We are eagerly 
looking forward to the time when we shall get in a 
building of our own, with the conveniences we need, 
and where we shall have more comfortable seats for 
the pupils, especially the smaller ones, A great many 
of them do not touch the floor with their feet, and it 
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makes them very uneasy, and any teacher knows 
how hard it must be to teach so advanced a school 
without blackboards, maps, or charts. As I under- 
stand there is in the treasury fifteen hundred dollars. 
Five hundred more are needed for the building. We 
want to commence very. soon now, that we may get 
it finished before school closes. If we had but a few 
pupils it would make little difference, but with so 
large a school and three teachers, all in one room, it 
is very hard work. It seems like spending a good 
deal of strength for naught. Will not the good 
friends make an effort to help us? It is a call, I trust, 
we shall never have to make again. The county 
schools have already closed so there is little depend- 
ence to be placed upon them. It seems much like 
spring here. Green peas are up, in our garden, and 
one of the truck farmers is already shipping aspara- 
gus. Assy D. Munro. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

—Thomas Wentworth Higginson, of Cambridge, 
Mass., will speak at the College on Fifth-day evening, 
the Ist of Third month, upon “ Literature as a Pro- 


fession.” The friends of the College are invited to 
attend. 


—The subscription to the Endowed Professorship 
is increasing at the rate of about $1000 a week. The 
many letters received are very encouraging. It is 
hoped that Friends who have not received the “ Ap- 
peal” will also send in their subscriptions. Several 
have already done so. 


UNNEEDED. 

“ According to the mind of God our perfection does not de- 
pend upon our much doing. This was Martha’s error, which our 
Lord rebuked.” 

LorgD is my service at an end ? 

I am so slow to comprehend ! 

Why comes this pause which seems to say, 
Thou hast no work for me to-day ? 


Do I not hoard my time for Thee ? 

Do not my hand and heart agree 

To yield to Thee their best, their all? 
Dear Lord why hast Thou ceased to call? 


Where lies my load of previous care ? 
Whose are the tears that I might share, 
Or whose the joy that I might make 
My equal joy for Thy sweet sake ? 


The world is just as fall of woe, 

For sin in hand with grief must go; 
But now the world seems distant grown, 
And I unneeded and alone. 


Ah, how Thou dost Thy will reveal, 
To interrupt my restless zeal, 

That I in solitude may heed, 

May own, my all surpassing need. 


Much serving often hinders Love; 
And care, forgetfulness may prove : 
The busy hand may cheat the heart, 
That else might choose the better part. 


Who waits in holy idleness 

Can never learn to serve Thee less, 
But rather learns how poor, how vain, 
Is all he hath accounted gain. 





Then give me, Lord, no work to-day, 
But give what none can take away, 
The portion evermore most sweet, 
To sit, like Mary, at thy feet. 


And quicken Thou my inward ear, 
That I, like her, Thy word may hear, 
In inward silence that shall drown 
All voices other than Thine own. 


The soul that seeks no end but this, 
The end of zeal can never miss, 
But even midst her toil shali be 


In holy solitude with Thee. 
H. M. K. 


THE BETTER PATRIOTISM. 


Who serves his country best ? 

Not he who, for a brief and stormy space, 

Leads forth her armies to the fierce affray. 

Short is the time of turmoil and unrest, 

Long years of peace succeed it and replace ; 
There is a better way. 


Who serves his country best ? 

Not he who guides her senates in debate, 

And makes the laws which are her prop and stay ; 

Not he who wears the poet’s purple vest, 

And sings her songs of love and grief and fate ; 
There is a better way. 


He serves his country best 

Who joins the tide that lifts her nobly on ; 

For speech has myriad tongues for every day, 

And song but one; and law within the breast 

Is stronger than the graven law on stone; 
There is a better way. 


He serves his country best 
Who lives pure life, and doeth righteous deed ; 
And walks straight paths, however others stray, 
And leaves his sons as uttermost bequest 
A stainless record which all men may read ; 
That is the better way. 
—Susan Coolidge in The Congregationalist. 


THE HABIT OF PERPETUAL ACTIVITY. 


A visrr to any place that is the Mecca for those seek- 
ing either rest or cure arouses the question, Has the 
spirit of the Wandering Jew distributed itself or in- 
fected American men and women till rest has become 


impossible? Watch a group of men gathered to- 
gether.at one of these resorts, and not one will have 
assumed an attitude of rest unless he is smoking or 
reading. The attitudes of the unemployed suggest 
alertness, as though they were waiting fora train that 
was behind time, and that would probably not stop 
for them unless they exercised some physical power. 
When reading the newspapers, it is not the leading 
articles that receive attention, but the short para- 
graphs that present a variety of subjects that do not 
require thought. Only here and there will a man be 
found who has mastery enough over himself, who 
has cultivated a habit that willallow his mind oppor- 
tunity to hold and digest a thought that does not re- 
late to money-getting ; few, comparatively, are able 
to think to a definite conclusion, logical and satisfac- 
tory, on any subject. Yet it is this power that en- 
ables a man to be classed with that very small body 
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of citizens that we may refer to as “ men of affairs,” 
It is the pettiness of the subjects to which men give 
their minds that robs them of their power to grow to 
the full measure of the stature of men created in the 
likeness of divinity. The rush of men in every di- 
rection as though life, success, depended not on the 
thoroughness, but on the speed with which business 
was accomplished, is one of the mistakes of the age. 
It is acknowledged th men who know how to 
spend a vacation, the men Who know how to rest, are 
the men who know how t4 work. How few their 
number! Women show thig same spirit of restless- 
ness, but in another way. Lgoking about your circle, 
how many women do you know who are able to sit 
still, evincing in their attitude physical and mental 
repose? And yet this is one of the greatest charms 
ina woman. It gives her a wondrous command, not 
only over herself, but others. Such a woman by her 
presence gives out a spirit of rest. She gives sympa- 
thy, not by what she does, but by what she does not 
do; the very quiet of her attention breathes rest and 
comfort. The reserve power, of which every one who 
approaches her is conscious, makes her a tower, a ref- 
uge of strength and refreshing. It is to those who 
know her what the quiet haven is to the sailor just 
escaped from the storm-tossed sea. This spirit of re- 
pose comes first from a consciousness of the father- 
hood of God, the consciousness of the immeasurable- 
ness and immutability of God’s love ; secondly, of the 
utter uselessness of undue anxiety, of the largeness 
of life, and in acceptance of the smallness of individ- 
ual affairs in comparison with our relation to the 
world by which we are surrounded. 

When we realize that there is no such thing as an 
act or decision that affects ourselves alone, that we 
cannot live in the sinall circle to which we have ad- 
justed our individual interest, we learn to stop and 
think with a degree of leisure that grows as we learn 
the repose that comes from recognizing our divine 
and human relation to the world. 

Comparatively few women are able to sit with 
their hands unemployed. Go through hotel parlors, 
look at any group of women assembled without 
gloves, and fingers are busily engaged in some work 
that is kept for leisure (?) time. The great majority 
of women would no more think of planning for.a 
week's trip without embroidery silks, linens, and 
worsted, than of going without a bonnet. Itis a rare 
thing to travel now without finding a percentage of 
the women on boat or trajn provided with fancy-work 
which so absorbs attention and eyesight that the 
beauties of the country through which they are pass- 
ing are as lost to them as though they were blind. A 
group of women delude themselves into the belief that 
they are improving their minds if one of their num- 
ber reads aloud while the rest give eyesight and two- 
thirds of their thought to the work in their hands; 
it is almost comical to hear the whispered comments 
and questions that so constantly reveal the slight 
thread of interest that connects the minds to the in- 
tellectual subject that has called them together. It is 
the same if an interesting subject is under discussion ; 
it is interrupted with—“ Just wait until I get my 
work.” To sit still with unemployed hands and give 





the whole of one’s attention to a book or discussion 
when there is the possibility of “ working’’ is to de- 
clare one, if not lazy, at least indolent. But this ner- 
yous activity bears about the same relation to true in- 
dustry that the hemming of a ruffle for the adorn- 
ment of a child’s dress does to the education of that 
child in ways of integrity. 

A student at one of the Oxford woman colleges 
last year became so annoyed because her fellow-stu- 
dents filled their time to the exclusion of social in- 
tercourse that she founded a society for the “ Cultiva- 
tion of Graceful Leisure.” The members were re- 
quired not to open an instructive book before nine a. 
m., and should spend a part of each day doing noth- 
ing as gracefully as possible. Unfortunately for the 
future, the society was not a success, but it would be 
well if such a society existed in every home, for it 
would give time and opportunity to cultivate not only 
grace of body, but of soul. It would smooth the 
wrinkles in faces prematurely old ; it would mellow 
sharp voices, it would give opportunity for the spirit 
of affection to come forth with shining face from the 
closet to which the habit of the times has driven her, 
and men and women would look into each other’s 
faces with expressions of interest, instead of passing 
by with hurried nods, fearing the loss of minutes 
that count in the measure of eternity.—-Christian Union. 


HOW TO MAKE BOYS USEFUL AT HOME. 


An impression seems to prevail among well-to-do 
parents of to-day that there is nothiug for a boy to 
do when he is out of school and at home. No idea 
which you can entertain is more erroneous or likely 
to result more disastrously for your boy than this 
sentiment, which I have often heard from the lips 
of mothers themselves. I have said the impression 
that the home furnishes little or no occupation for a 
boy prevails among well-to-do parents, because I find 
more industrious habits among children of the thrifty 
poor. Possibly this is a significant fact when we 
consider how many of our most honored men have 
risen from poor parentage and humble homes. 

I do not think the average boy will know of him- 
self what there is that he can do about the home, 
You must set him to work. And you must begin 
when he is so young that the habit will be a fixed 
one before he is old enough to seriously rebel against 
your authority. A child can very early be taught 
to pick up his blocks and save his mother or nurse 
the trouble. I have heard a mother say that a child 
of three years was too young to learn to hang his 
own little coat and hat on a certain peg in the closet. 
Now, when a family cat will for years, upon entering 
a certain room, walk deliberately to a cushion which 
she has been taught as a kitten to lie upon, I think a 
three-year-old child of ordinary intelligence could 
be taught without any great exertion the association 
of ideas between his coat and a certain place set 
apart for its keeping. These are little things, but 
they are the beginnings of greater ones. 

As soon’as your boy has reached the age when he 
is allowed to go beyond the garden limits, or to ven- 
ture upon the pavement unattended, know for a cer- 
seems a fatality about its accomplishment? Let the 
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tainty that, if you do not keep him busy at home, he 
will find abundant occupation upon the street and 
will seek his companions among the busy idlers 
there. The opportunity for influencing your boy is 
then lessened, and likely to soon cease altogether. 
There seems to exist some strong magnetic attraction 
for a street life, which once entered upon is with 
great difficulty relinquished. The home magnetism 
should be stronger than the magnetism of the street, 
and if it fails of being so the mother has failed in an 
important part of her mission as a mother. We will 
imagine a home where the children are out of school 
and busy with their several occupations. One girl is 
taking her music lesson, another reading an interest- 
ing book. A third is sitting on the floor makinga 
dress for her doll. The mother is upstairs sewing. 
The one boy in the family alone has nothing to do. 
First he stretches himself at full length upon the 
sofa, until finding this monotonous, he leans over the 
back of his father’s chair and teases his sister who is 
reading until her patience is thoroughly exhausted. 
The music lesson over, he sits down and drums upon 
the piano until his mother, nervous and tired with 
the sewing, calls to him from upstairs that he must 
let the piano alone. Nobody hears his remark 
that there is nothing for a fellow to do as he 
saunters to the window with his hands in his 
pockets.. He looks idly up and down the street a few 
moments; then there is a rushing noise, a banging 
of the outside door, and tranquility pervades the 
house till teatime. The mother folds her work away 
at dark with the satisfaction of having accomplished 
so much that afternoon. Years after, when the 
children’s work is all folded away because the children 
have grown into men and women, many a mother 
who thought she was doing her duty by her boys sits 
and grieves over the disappointment of her life. She 
was always a good housekeeper. Her fall and sum- 
mer sewing was promptly done. Her boys only have 
been failures. They have disappointed their parents 
and clouded their home horizon. Perhaps the moth- 
er’s keenest grief consists in the indifference of her 
sons to thesorrow they have caused. But who cared 
for them in the best and truest way when they were 
boys at home? Mothers, teach and train your boys 
in useful employments, and when the world calls 
them for advanced Work their industrious habits and 
memories of the home they helped to make 
beautiful will cling closely about them and follow 
them wherever they go. 


There are so many ways a boy can help about the 
home that I hardly know where to begin to enumer- 
ate them. If the mother wants her work-basket, or 
a book from up-stairs, why send the daughter on the 
errand? Why not rather send the boy, and so teach 
him his first lessons in gallantry ? If you have a boy 
with any sort of mechanical taste, give him, if possi- 
ble, some tools, and a work-bench, and materials to 
work with, and a suggestion or two now and then as 
to something to make. If you have no room for a 
workshop, a corner in an attic is better than nothing. 
Is there a hinge or a lock out of order, a broken slat 
of a blind, or loosened round of a chair that you have 
been trying to put in order for so long that there 
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boy do it. Give him a pot of glue, and let him un- 
derstand that everything which can be kept in order 
with glue is his special province. 

A bracket saw or a simple printing press are de- 
sirable additions to the workshop. The boy must be 
taught that success with these implements does not 
depend upon the quantity of work which he can turn 
out, but upon the skill of his workmanship. In the 
emergencies attending housekeeping, you do not 
know how useful a boy can be until you put him to 
the test. Is your housemaid away or ill? Let the 
boy make his bed or set the table. Some mothers 
seem to think this unmanly. 


stand by and see his mother make it. I know boys 
who took the books from large library bookcases 
once or twice a year, dusted and reset them as care- 
fully as their mother could have done. They were 
taught to do it carefully; and that was an important 
part of their doing it. 

Is there a wood-box to be filled, or coal to be 
brought for a fire? 
hour each day. If you are preparing for Christmas, 
let him crack the nuts for your dessert. He will eat 
a good share of plum pudding; why should he not 
help stone the raisins, and thus grow to feel that he 
has a personal share in the holiday preparations ? 

If your boy is fond of flowers, teach him to water 
the plants in your window, and not only to water 
them, but todo so without spilling a dropof water on 
carpet or furniture. 
make scrap-books. 
which find their way into the house in this age of il- 
lustrated advertisements and papers of every de- 
scription. 
and put a few at a time into some book given them 
for the purpose, and by Christmas time they will 
have a number of pretty and acceptable gifts for 
children. I knew a boy of nine or ten years who 


knit several pairs of worsted reins for presents one | ©! , 
| this, that “ poor little birds” are too much enfeebled 


Christmas. It occupied him happily for many an 
hour. * * ~ 7 om 7 ~ * 
Boys should also be taught to read aloud to 
their mother while she is at her work. They can 
talk over what they read; and the mother must be 


quick to see if the boy is tired, and can often rouse | 


his interest afresh by taking thé book and reading a 
few pages herself in a bright way, and will make 
him a better reader by this method. Boys are not 
such invariable rovers as many would have us be- 
lieve. They are ready to love their home and stay 
there if the home is made lovable. Here lies deep- 
seated a reason for our wayward boys. Many moth- 
ers are absorbed in housekeeping, not home keeping. 


I hear them say it is so much easier to doa thing | 


themselves than to teach their boy or girl to do it. 
What has ease to do with the future of our boys? 
It is well that sewing and sweeping be done; well 
that we have finely appointed houses and servants. 
But if these come through neglect of our children’s 
higher training, let us have fewer decorated houses, 
fewer dainty garments, fewer afternoon teas, and 
more time to develop useful and home-loving boys.— 
Sara Wyer Farwell in Christian Union. 
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I think it is the | 
manly boy who makes his own bed rather than to | 


| feathers off in rebellion against the wires. 


Let the boy do it, at a regular | 


Boys can very easily learn to | 
Save the multitude of pictures | sidered sullen 
| among the beneficiaries against their well-meaning 
| benefactors is simply the natural protest of “ poor 


Let them cut out the pictures themselves | little birds” against the cages provided for them. 


| priving them of the feeling of self-reliance. 
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TWO WAYS OF LOOKING AT IT. 
Tue story is told of a little city girl who was treated 
to a visit to the country. Her entertainers had a 
tame robin which enjoyed the liberty of the lawn 
and porches, with the occasional privilege of hop- 
ping indoors. A country child, if she had any pity 
for the robin, would have regretted that the bird, 


| through domestication, had lost its free and happy 


instincts. But the city child’s pity took a different 
view. “Poor little bird,” she said, “it has got no 


| cage!” The city child’s idea of birds was that they 


were born to live in cages, and thus being made help- 
less are therefore made happy by the obligation of 
their captors to keep them supplied with food and 
water. Her sympathies were naturally excited in 


| behalf of a cageless bird,—that is to say, houseless 
| specimen; and, though the cage would have been 


the last thing the robin would have desired, the little 
girl would have charitably locked him in, to beat his 
There 
can be no doubt of the charitable impulse of the 
little child. And there is little question of the sincer- 
ity of the charitable designs and desires of the 
thousands of good men and women who give time 
and money for philanthropic objects. There is, 


| however, room for fear that, with the sincerity of 


the child, men and women have also its innocent 
ignorance. They see many “ poor little birds” that 
they would provide for in modes to which the birds 
would vehemently object, if they were consulted. 
Indeed, they do object; and much of what is con- 
ingratitude and unkind rebellion 


By 
this it is not meant to say that hospitals and refuges 
for the sick and destitute are charities misapplied. 


| There is and always will be need of such provision. 
| And the relief they give to suffering human beings 


cannot be overestimated. The point to be made is 
by the aid they receive, when that aid goes to de- 
The 
caged bird is no bad emblem of the hereditary and 
unmitigated specimen of the pauper class. To no 
small extent civilization has made its charitable work 
the provision of huge cages for human birds .who 


| might better be left to go abroad and help them- 


selves. In the good time coming, it may be hoped 
that the prevention rather than the relief of want 
will be the direction of charity. Meanwhile, we 


| may be careful of our pity for the “ poor birds who 


have no cages.”—The Monthly Register. 


Fourtreen counties in Michigan, which have al- 
| ready held elections under the Local Option Law of 
that state, have decided in favor of absolute Pro- 


hibition. It is estimated that at least twenty other 
counties will take the same course. 


Ir is the blessed light of religion that illuminates 
the world; it penetrates the inmost recesses of the hu- 
man mind, and enables us to see the path that we 
should follow.—B. W. 8. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN “BLIZZARD.” 


Tue Hartford (Conn.), Courant, of a recent date, says: 
We were shown yesterday a private letter from a 
Hartford gentleman, now living in Kansas, saying 
that the recent reports of damage by the blizzard out 
there were gross exaggerations. Now we receive a 
similar statement, sent officially from Dakota, by Mr. 
George R. Scougal, the president of the Board of 
Trade of Yankton. Mr. Scougal’s statement is certi- 
fied by J. H. Teller, mayor of the city, by the editors 
of the local papers, presidents of the local banks, and 
others. It is not a sweeping denial, but a full state- 
ment, which seems to be fairly written and without 
concealment. It says the great storm of January 12th 
was phenomenally sudden and severe, and caught 
people as they were about their every day affairs ina 
pleasant day. In Yankton county only three lives 
were lost. “There were probably 75,000 children in 
school in Dakota. Of all these, so caught by the 
storm, over an area in Dakota of 150,000 square miles, 
not over 175 lives in all were lost, or at the outside 
200.” Of the 48,000 head of live stock in Yankton 
county, only 50 were lost. The description of the 
storm says: 

The storm was phenomenal in suddenness and 
severity. Upon a warm day, when it was thawing, 
with a slight snow fall or rain in places, into an at- 
mosphere loaded with moisture, came a severe north- 
west wind. The moisture was frozen in its ultimate 
particles, and came with the wind like doubled fog or 
a wave of dense smoke, and it grew colder for twelve 
hours. In southeastern Dakota the storm came in 


the middle of the day, at a time when the most peo- 
ple were abroad. 


WINTER VIGOR OF CROWS AT OMAHA. 


A writer from Omaha, Neb., to an exchange paper 
discourses the strength of the crows to endure the 
severe winter. He says: 

This is not a wooded district, and the question I 
wish to ask is: Where do these myriads of birds find 
shelter from the intense cold that relentlessly stiffens 
man and beast during the winter storms that sweep 
over these western prairies? Here and there one 
comes upon a frozen bird, a black tuft in the white 
snow, in the track of the blizzard, like a mourning 
badge; but uncounted flocks of cawing crows still 
come with the dawn from the east, and sweep away 
at night in black columns, as if Nebraska winters 
had no terrors for them. 

These crow colonies are well organized, and evi- 
dently know what they are about. The wonder is 
that their instinct, which in the crow and raven bor- 
ders close upon intelligence, does not send them fur- 
ther south during the cold season. - With the regu- 
larity of the sun they come each morning across the 
river from Council Bluffs, filling the air with their 
hoarse calls. They are perfectly tame, and feed with 
the poultry in private premises, and try titles with 
the dogs for the bones, in which contest they are 
usually victorious. They are the street scavengers of 
the city, and as numerous as the children in the 
populous districts. 


CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS’ PHILAN- 
THROPIC UNION. 

Tue fifth Conference of the Friends’ Union for Phil- 
anthropic Labor will assemble in New York, on Sixth- 
day, Sixth month Ist, at 10.30 a. m., or at the close of 
New York Yearly Meeting. The Committees on 
Philanthropic Work of the codperating yearly meet- 
ings are expected to appoint representatives. It is 
requested that all information and special reports be 
forwarded as early as possible to the following chair- 
men of sub-committees having particular subjects in 
charge, to be by them compiled and reported to the 
Union, viz: 

Arbitration—Levi K. Brown, Goshen, Lancaster 
county, Pa. 

Temperance—Joseph A. Bogardus, 177 West street, 
New York. 

Prison Reform—Jonathan W. Plummer, 52 E. Lake 
street, Chicago, Ill. 

Corrupt Literature—Mercy J. Griffith, Emerson, Jef- 
ferson county, Obio. 

Social Purity—Aaron M. Powell, 58 Reade street, 
New York. 

Compulsory Education—Allen J. Flitcraft, 205 La 
Salle street, Chicago, III. 

Indian Affairs—W. C. Starr, Richmond, Ind. 

Education of Colored People in the South—Wm. M. 
Jackson, 335 W. 18th street, New York. 

The Yearly Meeting Committees are also requested 
to forward several reports on Philanthropic Work di- 
rected to the Secretary of the Executive Committee, 
Eliza F. Ramson, 102 W. 93d street, New York. 

Joun Wa. Hurcuinson Chairman. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

—The six powers contiguous to the North Sea—Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, and Den- 
mark—have entered into an agreement whereby the sale of 
spirituous liquors to fishermen and other persons on board 
fishing vessels is prohibited. 

—When before the House Committee on Territories, on 
the morning of the 15th inst., David Dudley Field pro- 
tested against the retention of certain of our Territorial 
names when the Territories to which they belong shall be- 
come States. On general principles he held that a country 
so rich in Indian names as this ought in no case perpetuate 
European names; and he cited New York as about the 
worst designation that could have been given to a State. 
He protested against North and South Dakota as unneces- 
sary and confusing. He objected to New Mexico because 
it was meaningless, except as a remnant of Mexico. He 
suggested instead Montezuma, holding that the person- 
age of that name was the greatest of our aboriginal chiefs, 
and deserved to have his memory perpetuated. He pro- 
tested against Washington as likely to lead to confusion, 
and suggested Tacoma as both euphonious and distinctive. 

—A practical railroad engineer, of extensive observa- 
tion and experience, writes, in answer to the question 
whether the frost weakens rails, that, contrary to what is 
commonly held in regard to this point, a low temperature 
does not decrease the strength of rails, though accidents are 
more likely to occur from broken rails in cold weather. The 
reason given for this latter fact is that the ground, when 
frozen solid, is rigid, losing the elasticity which acts as a 
safeguard in fine weather, and thus, when a train runs on 





m 


such a roadbed, something must yield, and, as the rail is 
the weakest point, it gives way. Extended experiments, 
says this writer, have been made with testing machines on 
steel and iron rails, the results of which show that the cold 


contract and produce an unequal strain on the trusses, etc. 


—As an instance of the practical results of the Fish 
Commission's work, one fact may bestated. The shad catch 
from Cape Fear to Cape Cod, in 1880, was 4,800,000, and was 
then declining. In 1881 the commission commenced dis- 
tribution, and in 1885 the catch numbered 5,125,000; in 
1886, 5,750,000 ; in 1887, 6,700,000. In round numbers the 
increase in the value of the catch was $400,000, and ata 
cost of less than $20,000 annually. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

ANNOUNCEMENT was made on the 18th inst. that an 
agreement had been reached between President Corbin, of 
the Reading Railroad, and a representative of the coal 
miners to end the strike in the Schuylkill region, and after 
resuming work, to confer on the points in dispute. At the 
writing of this paragraph, some of the strikers have re- 
sumed, and some still stand out. It is uncertain whether 
the difficulty is over. 
tinues. 

A FRIGHTFUL disaster occurred at Mount Vernon, II- 
linois, on the 19th instant, at 4.35 o’clock in the afternoon. 
A cyclone struck the town and demolished nearly 300 


The strike in the Lehigh region con- | 
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Washington for some weeks on the “ Fisheries Question,” 
have agreed upon a new treaty, defining what privileges, 
etc., American fishermen may have in the Canadian waters. 


| The treaty has been sent to the U.S. Senate, but has not, at 
does not weaken the metal at all; the frost is also likely | 


to diminish the safety of bridges by causing the metal to | 





houses, occupied by 1,200 to 1,500 people. In the fallof the | 


materials many persous were buried under the debris, and 
thirty-five were killed, while twice as many more were in- 
jured, eight or ten so seriously that their recovery is de- 
spaired. Preceding the destructive wind was a heavy fall 
of rain for half an hour which drove all the inhabitants to 
shelter. This was followed by a slight hailstorm, accom- 
panied with lightning, and then the cyclone, of the usual 
funnel form, appeared. 

THe Commissioners representing the United States, 
Carada, and Great Britain, who have been in session at 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
RoYAL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 
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the present writing, been made public. 


NOTICES. 


*,* A circular meeting will be held in Washington, D. 


| C.,at Friends’ meeting-house, near Eighteenth and I streets, 


on First-day, the 4th of Third month, at the time of their 
regular meeting, at 11 o’clock. Friends at a distance, feeling 
au interest are desired to attend. 


*,* A meeting of the Committee of I hiladelphia Yearly 
Meeting on the subject of Isolated Friends in the West is 
desired to be held on Seventh-day, Second month 25, at 2 
o’clock p. m., at 15th and Race streets mecting-house, Phil- 


| adelphia, room No. 1. 


Howakp M. JENKIN», Clerk. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Second month will occur as 
follows : 
Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa. 
Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 
Canada Half-Yearly Meeting Pickering, Ont. 
Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J 
Southern, Camden, Del. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* We particularly ask that when money is forwarded to renew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
help to avoid mistakes. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


| QUEE 


N & CO. 924 Cuestuut st 


oe 5 is Pal 


Amos HILLBORN & Co.,’ 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, Drntne Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, 


BEps, FEATHERS, 


SpriInGs, SPRING CorTs, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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1. Rates for the Year 1888, 


Single subscriptions, $2.50 per year. 
8 copies, $2.25 each, a year. 
15 copies, $2.00 each, a year. 
aa Note the change in last item from previous years. 


“No Agents.” 


We recognize no one as our “ Agent”’ with the single exception 
of Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race Sts., Philadel- 
phia. Those Friends whoget up Clubs for the paper must 
be regarded as the agents of those subscribing through 
them. When money reaches our hands we receipt for it our- 
selves, and no one, (except F. B. A., as above), is author- 
ized to receipt for us. 


Concerning Clubs. 


a. It is, of course, our desire to get new subscribers, and re- 
tain old ones. Unless Clubs help to do one or both of these 
things, they do not aid the paper. We therefore hope to 
have in them (in the $2.00 Clubs, especially) some new ones. 
This is difficult, of course, in some localities, and in such 
we will not exact, though we desire it. 

b. Names and money, for clubs, should be sent to us in one, 
two, or at most three, instalments. We can wait till the per- 
son getting up the club is ready with the money, but we 
cannot accept single names and money, (unless for new 
subscribers), at intervals through the year,on Club ac- 
count. 


Subscribers’ Names. 


When sending clubs, please carefully designate all ‘‘new”’ 
names; and in renewals, please use the same name as 
the paper has been coming to ;—if for any reason the 
name is changed, please call our attention to this fact. 


Discontinuances. 


We do not discontinue a paper, (unless for continued delin- 
quency in payment), without the order of the subscriber. 
Persons wishing to ‘“‘ stop’’ must so notify us. 


CHEST. 8? 
PHILADA. 








WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 334 in- 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson's Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, ete., etc. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 
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MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, é ‘ ‘ ° ‘ - £2 
PAID IN (CASH), . . . . ° ° . . 
DEBENTURES — 
Bearing 6 per cent., running ten years, and based exclusivel 
upon Western Farm Mortgages, and held in trust by the Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Company of New York for the benefit of the 


bondholders. Their safety, time to run, and rate of interest 
make them the most desirable investment now offered. Also 


GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 
OFFICES: 


NEW YORK, 208 Broadway. PHILA.,S.E. cor.4th & Chestnut. 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. LONDON, ENGLAND. 


__ SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
MY SELECTION OF PATTERNS 
* 
* * 
FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, Lic- 


NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADEs, Mats, Rugs, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICEs. 


PIGELOMRELSSES. = BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 N. SECOND Street, PHILA. 


sex WM. HEACOCK, fie 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


000,000. 
1,000,000. 





CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, _ 


UNDERTAKER. 


1226 NoRTH FIFTEENTH 8" RtET, PHILADELPHIA, 


aoa \s better than ow, an6 Hrouté be in the hands 
very person contemplating buying 
PLANTS = BULBS, :: SEEDS, 
Stains 3 Colored plated, 
thousands of Iilustrations, and nearly 150 pages, telling 
what to buy, and where to get it. and naming lowest prices 
for honest oods, Price of GUIDE only 10 cents, includ- 
ing @ Certificate good for 10 cents worth of Seeds. 
JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, 
Rochester, . YY. 


- WALL PAPER 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 


| Elegant New 3 and 4 Metal Gold Paper, 


Felt or Cartridge Paper (in all new colors), 
Beautiful Embossed Mica Papers, e ° ° é 
White Blank as low as. ° ° - 8e 


4@~ Samples sent free to the country. Estimates made for 


A. L. DIAMENT & CoO., 
1206 MARKET ST., PHILA, 
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" FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 


WO. 908 ARCH STREET, |)| X 0) N. PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handeomely Engroseed. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS. 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO, 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One equate from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 
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PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS.CO.y PHILA. 


Db fp & & bbe tote te te tp tee te tee te ty th the Ae tnt mt So Pom te tm im rm mt, er Ss ee eee =. 


This Company furnishes ALL DEsIRABLE Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 
Cost. It is PuRELY MuTUAL; has Assets of near! 


TEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of about Two MILL- 
ions. gay- ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.~@ 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN: 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee, Committee, 
THE GIRARD 


or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. eee nae et 


President, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 
Vice’ President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON, 
‘ Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Solicitor, GEorck TucKER BisPHam 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTBA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


MORTGAGES Principal and Interests GUARANTEED. Best fea eileen: a 


ing the past five years we have furnished these 6} and 7 per cent. Ist Mortgages 
on Western farms to many investors in Penn., N. J., Del., N. Y.,and Md. Ask those who hold them how they 
like them. Company Incorporated 1885. Send for bulletin describing Loans now on hand for sale. 


6% 2. DES MOINES LOAN & TRUST COMPANY. 72 


CENT 
—OFFICES— 


703 WALNUT ST., Philadelphia. 38 PARK ROW, New York. 


EDWARD FoRSYTHE, Mang’r. Ricu. E. CARPENTER, Mang’r. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 


iv 8. ae wREE, ePLABEL PHA. 
CAPITAL PAID UP, : ° -  $1,000,000.00. 
SURPLUS, . 


‘ : : : . : . . - — 140,000.00. 
RESERVE ‘LIABILITY, ; ° : ; ; ‘ ; , 


1,000,000.00. 
PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILA. STOCKHOLDERS: 
WILLIAM HAC KER, 8. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN. 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, RICHARD W. CLAY, 


WILLIAM P. BEMENT. 
GUARANTEED TEN YEAR SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS AND GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 


CALL OR SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. 
Friends’ Printing House 8. W Cor. Sixth and Arch Street Philadelphia, 





